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FAR AWAY. 


BY ABRAM J. RYAN. 


Far Away! What does it mean? 
A change of heart with a change of place? 
When footsteps pass from scene to scene, 
Fades soul from soul with face from face? 
Are hearts the slaves or lords of space? 


‘Far Away!"’ What doe: it mean? 
Does distance sever there from here ? 
Can leagues part loving hearts ?—I ween 
They cannot; for the trickling tear 
Says ‘‘Far Away’’ means ‘‘Far More Near.” 


Pear hwoy!the-mournfePnifier 
Are but the mystery of space 
That blends our sighs but parts our smiles ; 
For love will find a meeting place 
When face is farthest off from face. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Let no one fail to read the beautiful and 
weighty address of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
at the World’s Congress of Religions, an 
abstract of which will be found on our 
eighth page, this week. 


oe —----—- 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions in Worcester, 
Oct. 13, Dr. Storrs suggested the appoint- 
ment of a committee to memorialize the 
government regarding the Hawaiian situ- 
ation. A resolution was adopted asking 
the prudential committee to report next 
year what changes must be made in the 
charter to allow women on that commit- 
tee. 
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In Chicago, on Oct. 16, at 8 A. M., at 
the Art Palace, the second biennial con- 
vention of the World’s Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union met, bringing 
together women representing not only 
this continent, but many other lands. 
Among the first to arrive were Mrs, Alice 
Gordon Gulick, president of the Women’s 
Temperance Union of Spain; Miss Shaft- 
ner, of China; Miss Mary M. Lowe, of 
Austra'ia; Mrs. Judge Stedman and Mrs. 
Judge Foster, respectively president and 
vice-president of the union in the Domin- 
ion; Mrs. Wallace W. Turnbull, of New 
Brunswick, president of the society of 
the Maritime Provinces, and Mrs, E. Wil- 
liams, of Montreal, treasurer of the 
World’s Union. Protap Mozoomdar rep- 
resented India; Ibo Newato and Sen 
Tsuda were there in behalf of Japan, 
while delegates from France, England, 
and Germany are expected later in the 
week. Many of the prominent workers 
in behalf of temperance on this side of 
the water were there, including the ven- 
erable mother of Gen. Lew Wallace, 
Mary H. Hunt, of Massachusetts, Mary 
A.Woodbridge, of Ohio, Mary T. Lathrop, 
of Michigan, Emily Fitzstevens, of San 
Francisco, and Miss Julia Coleman, of 
New York. Lady Henry Somerset, who 
had journeyed especially from England in 
her capacity of vice-president-at-large of 
the organization, to represent Miss Wil- 
lard, who is in England for her health, 
called the opening session to order. 
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At the afternoon session the convention 
| resolved itself into a mass meeting under 
| the presidency of Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
| and addresses were delivered by several 
| foreign delegates, among them Lady 
| Henry Somerset, of England, Miss De 
Broen, president of the French Women’s 
| Christian Temperance Union, and Sen 
Tsuda, of Japan. Lady Henry Somerset 
| read, amid breathless silence, an address 
from Miss Frances Willard, dictated from 
| her bed of sickness, at her temporary 
| English home. It was a general review 
of the work in all parts of the world 
| made in the cause of temperance by 
|W. C. T. U. missionaries in different 
countries. 


or 





At the evening session devotional exer- 
cises were conducted by Mrs. J. K.Barney, 
j;and the third and fourth around the 
| world missionaries, Mrs. Elizabeth 
| Wheeler Andrew and Dr. Kate Russell, 
delivered addresses, narrating what had 
been accomplished in the cause of tem- 
perance during the past two years. 





ok cae 


| Mr. Mohammed Alexander Webb, who 
| occupies the exceptional position of a 
| convert from Christianity to Mohammed- 
anism, has an article in the Christian 
Register in defence of the followers of the 
prophet. Among other things, he says 
that ‘“‘marital infidelity” is unknown 
among them. This statement is evidently 
made from the masculine point of view 
alone; for a wife cannot expect fidelity 
on the part of her husband when his relig- 
ion allows him to have three other wives. 
Mr. Webb also makes the following ex- 
traordinary assertion : 


Where Islamic laws and customs pre- 
vail, woman takes her place as man’s 
honored and respected companion and 
helpmate, and is the mistress of her home 
whenever she is disposed to occupy that 
position. Her rights are accorded to her 
freely. 


On the other hand, Prof. Bryce, after 
travelling through ‘Turkey, recently 
wrote: 

Nothing strikes a Westerner with more 
disgust than the way he sees women 
treated in Mohammedan countries. It is 
not so much the enforced seclusion that 
revolts you as the tacit assumption that 
women are inferior creatures altogether, 
unfit to be companions for man, but 
rather to be reckoned a link between him 
and the brutes, and treated with little 
more regard than the latter. That they 
acquiesce We ag ! in this view, 
and assert their power in hidden and 
crooked ways, does not make the sight 
less offensive, or the result less mischiev- | 
ous. Although the Christians sometimes 
adopt the policy of seclusion, and defend 
it as the on y safeguard they have 
against tyrannical officials, they treat 
their womankind in quite another spirit, 
and feel the contrast in the position of 
woman to be the most fundamental differ- 
ence that separates them from the Mus- 
lims. Probably it is this which, more 
than anything else, makes them progres- 
sive, while the others remain stagnant. 
These Muslim women are almost mindless ; 
_— then, can they do for their chil- 

ren? 
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THE WORLD’S RELIGIOUS CONGRESS. 

The most notable gatherings that the 
world has yet seen have been held in the 
Art Palace in Chicago during the past 
seventeen days. Those who have been 
so fortunate as to be present at even a 
few of them will never, so long as they 
live, forget the experience. The dream 
of a common brotherhood has seemed for 
the moment realized; the actual state of 
religious antagonism existing throughout 
the world has harmoniz:d into unity. 
The only pity is that we must go back 
to old conditions, that when the Parlia- 
ment of Religions stands adjourned, re- 
ligious prejudices, temporarily smothered, 
must again break out; though it cannot 
be lasting, let us be thankful that a 
time of such concord will henceforth be | 
recorded as a fact in our history. 

I entered Columbus Hall for the first 
time during the Congress, one afternoon 
when foreign missions were to be the 
subject of discussion. Something like 
3,000 packed the floor and the gallery. 
Upon the platform, the central figure of 
which was the president, Dr. Barrows, a 


+ 


| 


of the world were represented when all 
the foreigners were present, some one 
whispered. As I looked, the men of the 
far East began to come in and to take 
places among the plainly dressed brethren 
of America. First, the great Vivekan- 
‘anda, whom President Eliot is said to 
have pronounced the most learned man in 
the world; a straight, fine figure; bronze, 
beardless face of the Oriental type; 
massive turban of yellow with one end 
streaming down upon the left shoulder, 
and a brilliant orange gown tied at the 
waist withacrimson sash. This man was 
young, but the one who came after was 
still younger, almost a boy. His dress 
was as brilliant as Vivekananda’s, but of 
scarlet, and the turban was of lemon 
yellow. The first of these men was a 
Hindu from India, the other a Buddhist 
from Java. Another thick-set and rather 
dark man had heavy black hair, parted in 
the middle and falling upon his shoulders, 
and a full beard. He wore black robes. 
Still another, Dharmapala by name, a 
priest from Ceylon, made a fine study in 


| his white turban and drapery of white 


China silk. His features were clear-cut 
and his face expressive of high thoughts. 
A striking figure was that of Dr. Cantlin, 
the missionary from China, who appeared 
in Chinese dress of blue with a false 
queue and a black cap crowned by a 
scarlet rosette. One made familiar in 
this country by his visit here several 
years ago was Mr. Mozoomdar, of Cal- 
cutta, the representative of the Brahmo 
Somaj movement. Mr. Mozoomdar dresses 
and looks like an Englishman, but the 
dark color of his face bespeaks the native 
of India. He is a man whom any religion 
might be glad to claim, judging from the 
genial, kindly spirit which shines from 
his eyes and the scholarly cast of his face. 
These were only a few of the interest- 
ing foreign delegates who have come 
to attend the World's Religious Congress. 
They came also from Japan, from China, 
from Syria, from Armenia, from Turkey, 
from Africa, from Russia, Greece, Eng- 
land, Sweden, Holland, mep of various 
races .and warious. 
common platform. Sex as well as sect 
was forgotten, in the making up of the 
Congress. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has 
lent her gracious presence and spoken the 
inspiring words that roused in her audi- 
ence the answering thrill. Mrs. Potter 
Palmer has been at times the central 
figure of the notable group, and there 
have been others, in number. Women 
could not be absent from a festival of 
peace. 

It is not easy to describe the atmos- 
phere of tolerance and mutual interest 
which has pervaded all the meetings of 
the Congress. If the newspapers have 
reported occasional crossing of swords, 
those present at the time of the occur- 
rences have seen them only as ripples not 
disturbing the surface of general good 
will and fellowship. Fair play has been 
the watchword. Each representative has 
had a chance to present the highest 
thought of his religion, and has been sure 
of a respectful and attentive hearing. It 
has seemed, in listening to the different 
presentations, as if the world had been 
waiting through the centuries for this 
time when there would be given a chance 
for all to be heard, for ail to speak in 
their own defence. The world may not 
yet be ready to come to a full understand- 
ing, but it can feel itself a little better 
than before, when it is willing to hear, to 
find points of likeness, rather than of 
difference. It was Dr. Cantlin, the Chris- 
tian, who said: ‘‘Do you want Christian- 
ity to be judged by all the evils of this 
country? Then do not hold Buddhism 
responsible for all the evils where it pre- 
vails. These evils exist in spite of the 
religion, they are not a part of it.” Such 
mutual courtesy was shown, it seemed 
that the spirit of love must be behind it. 
Each delegate was strong in his own faith 
and will probably return to his parish or 
to his country still stronger from hearing 
of other faiths, but he will be a better 
Christian, a better Jew, a better Buddhist, 
in every case a better man, than he was 
before. 


I have not time to write at length about 





Presbyterian divine of Chicago, sat men 
whose distinguished bearing showed them 





number of people. Ten great religions 


this wonderful Parliament, but I fear the 
people who are not at Chicago (one 


to be notables in their profession. Near | would think all the world were here by 
the front I recognized Joseph Cook, and the crowds) will not realize how momen- 
was told of the presence of President | tous « time in religious history it is, and 
Washburne, of Roberts College, Constan- I send these few words for those who 
tinople. Perhaps there was not one may have missed seeing it reported 
whose name was not familiar to a large , elsewhere. 


ISABEL HOWLAND. 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 28, 1893.: 


DRESS EMANCIPATION. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The following correspondence will inter- 
est many of the readers of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 


SAN JOSE, CAL., SEPT. 7, 1893. 

Dear Mrs. Russell: Perhaps the Asso- 
ciated Press has told you how my adopted 
daughter, Eugenie De Forest, solved the 
dress problem for herself last week ; per- 
haps not. So I am going to write you 
something about it, and will send in the 
same mail the San Francisco Chronicle of 
Sept. 6. The newspapers have been very 
kind in making mention, which of 
course has been of infinite service in guid- 
ing public opinion. ‘The average man or 
woman is apt to think along the lines that 





apors 


his favorite paper suggests. 

Miss De Forest has been talking of tak- 
, ing this step for a long while, but when 
she took it, it was about as much of a 
surprise to herself as to me; as if the idea 
had been entirely new. A force from 
within—call it what you please—impelled 
her to cast aside her garments of bondage, 
and whether anybody was pleased or dis- 
pleased seemed not to enter her thought, 
or make a straw’s weight in the balance. 
Now that the deed is done, and has, in 
stage parlance, ‘‘made a bit,” she is nat- 
urally much elated, and feels the happy 
uplift that hearty encouragement and ap- 
preciation give. She has, for years, been 
accustomed to male impersonations, hence 
feels perfectly easy in her clothes—doesn’t 
think of them, she says—only realizes 
ag comfort and the freedom they per- 
mit. 

She went to a good clothing house, 
selected suits of best quality and latest 
style, had a skilful tailor make the few 
alterations necessary, and she was 
equipped. And the cheapness and lack of 
bother of it! For less than $90 she has 
two pomaiee suits(three pairs of trousers) 
shirts, all wool underwear (one half the 
price that same quality in women's com- 
binations would be), hosiery, shoes, neck- 
ties, collars, a beautiful overcoat, hats (a 
Derby and silk tile), handkerchiefs, every- 
thing, in short. 

I never realized so thoroughly how 
dreadfully women are handicapped in the 
matter of expense in dress, in addition to 
the disadvantages under which they labor 
as wage-earners. They are truly ground 
between the upper and nether millstones. 
I did not know, till I read your letter in 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL of August 26, 

Ou were _Dot.at. 
gress. I have not read any full account 
of the Dress Session. I like your expres- 
sion, *‘Let us beware of dogmatism.” If 
we can only learn to be independent, and 
foster freedom and independence in others, 
a long progressive stride will be taken. 
Sincerely yours, 
ALIDA C. AVERY. 


REPLY. 
St. PAUL, MINN., SEPT. 13, 1893. 

Dear Dr. Avery: Thank you heartily 
for writing me so frankly about the dress 
decision of your friend, and I thank her in 
the name of woman for courageous fol- 
lowing of the “force from within.” 
Though I do not expect or wish that she 
may have many followers in the exact 
step she has bravely taken—the adoption 
of full male attire—I believe she has 
helped usall. The conviction that it will 
aid her in perfecting her art is her suffi- 
cient excuse, and I am delighted that soci- 
ety recognizes this fact. It is good to 
know how free she feels without her 
skirts, and that the papers say she really 
looks better ! 

I am not in sympathy with the opinion, 
often expressed lately, that man’s dress is 
very ugly. I admire manly beauty, and 
like the looks of a good suit of clothes on 
a well built man. And I noticed that 
when my daughter put on an old suit of 
her brother’s clothes to wear out in the 
wet bushes back of our a in search of 
wild flowers, she looked uncommonly 
pretty ; and how free and frolicsome she 
felt! 

But I think we can do better than to 
adopt the same dress that men wear. It 
seems better for society that the sexes 
should be more clearly distinguished than 
nature in all cases marks them, by the 
beard, ete. Some slight, unmistakable 
badge would be sufficient. I think it is 
immodest to emphasize the distinction so 
strongly as past and present conventional- 
ism has done. A prurient curiosity is 
stimulated to know why in the world a 
woman’s legs must be so carefully con- 
cealed. I don’t suppose Miss De Forest 
has any pyey desire that we women 
should all do just as she has done, and I 
have not the least desire to change her 
course. I suppose she felt the urgent 
need of just such freedom as she seems to 
have conquered. She had neither time 
nor inclination to invent something new 
and different. By capturing this far out- 
post, she has certainly enlarged our terri- 
tory as dress reformers, and her success 
will make it easier for timid ones to take 
the short steps in advance which they call 
quite long enough for first steps. She 
has made a little more absurd than before 
the advice of those who counselled us not 
to mention any greater change than a 
clipping off of six inches from the length 
of our skirts. I am glad of every one 
who reforms her clothes even to that ex- 
tent, with a feeling of freedom and suc- 
cess. It all helps toward our general 
emancipation. But many consider that 
length of skirt ungraceful and the advan- 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. JuLIA Warp Howe spoke in 
Bethany Baptist Church, Skowhegan, 
Me., last week, before the Maine Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

MADAME ZAMPINI SALAZAR, who has 
so well represented the women of Italy 
at Chicago all summer, will visit the 
leading American cities after the exposi- 
tion, and see something of the women, 
their clubs, and their amusements. 


Miss HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE, daugh- 
ter of Julian Hawthorne, has won a prize 
of $100 offered by Current Literature for 
the best World’s Fair article. Its title is 
“The Arabian Torture Dance,” and it 
appears in the October number of Current 
Literature. 

Miss AIMEE TOURGEE prepared the 
drawings for the numerous illustrations 
in the last book written by her father, 
Albion W. Tourgee, entitled ‘‘Out of the 
Sunset Sea.” It is a story of the time of 
Columbus, and the illustrations show 
thorough study and much talent. 


Miss ALICE FLETCHER, the ethnologist , 
who has made a study of the Omahas and 
other Indian tribes for the Peabody 
Museum at Cambridge, has been paid the 
highest price ever received by any woman 
employed by the government. Asa special 
agent of the Indian Bureau she drew a 
salary and eight dollars a day for her ex- 
penses while making the allotment of 
lands to the Nez-Perces and the other. 
tribes given individual holdings or farms. 


Miss SALLIE Lou BRETT, of Thoma;- 
ton, has been elected the beneficiary of 
the Georgia Weekly Press Association at 
the State Industrial School, at Milledge- 
ville. Mise Ellen Dortch, of the Milledge- 
ville Chronicle, proposed at the last meet- 
ing the plan of giving $130 from the 
treasury of the association to assist a 
deserving girl. The beneficiary is to re- 
fund the money when she has passed 
through the school, and it will then be 
used to help some other girl. ~ 
~ MRS’ M°A; BY NORWELL died tn Rowley, ~ 
Mass., last week, aged eighty-three years. 
During the war she was one of the most 
prominent nurses on duty in Washington. 
She worked not for gain but from a sense 
of duty, manifesting a deep interest in the 
sick and wounded. She expended at least 
$2,500 from her own resources during her 
self-imposed task. She afterwards drew 
a pension granted by a special act of Con- 
gress, and State aid to the amount of $100 
per year. 

Dr. CARRIE WOLFSBRUCK is said to be 
the only woman dentist who is a graduate 
of the New York State Dental College. 
Five years ago she passed an examination 
before the Dental Association of the 
State of New York—the only woman in 
a class of thirty. She and five of the 
twenty-nine men were graduated. Besides 
this she passed a regular medical ex imi- 
nation. She has a large practice in New 
York City. Miss Wolfsbruck is fond of 
the scientific part of her work, and takes 
pride in a charming home of which she is 
the mistress. 

Miss MAY ABRAHAM, the firat woman 
factory inspector in England, began with 
a private secretaryship to Lady Dilke, 
where she obtained an insight into studies 
of practical economics. Next she became 
honorary treasurer of the Woman’s Trades 
Union League, and in her official capacity 
visited all the industries where women 
were combining to protect their interest. 
Seeing the great need of legislation she 
went at the head of deputations to the 
Home Secretary. She organized and ad- 
dressed a great labor demonstration in 
Hyde Park. As inspector she has been 
thoroughly investigating some of the 
most dangerous industries, with view to 
remedying their worst features. , 

Miss DAVIDSON, an enterprising young 
woman of Memphis, Tenn., was elected 
notary - public by the Shelby County 
Court, and entered upon the duties of her 
office. She was capable, and was given 
so much business that some other notaries 
became jealous of her success. They 
brought suit against the fair young no- 
tary, claiming that a woman was not 
eligible to the office. The case was first 
tried before Judge L. H. of 
phis. He decided p fay 
the defendant. The pl 
pealed to the Supreme Cow 
just handed down their opi 
decision is against Miss David 
say it is unconstitutional for a 
hold this office in- Tennessee. 
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DRESS EMANCIPATION. 


(Continued from First Page.) 
tage gained by it not worth the effort. 
Personally, I should not like to be con- 
fined within man’s limits, as todress. I 
should sometimes wish to use the light, 
thin materials and brighter colors now 
monopolized by women. I wouldn’t wear 
his stiff shirt bosoms and collars, neither 
comfortable nor artistic, as it seems to 
me, and I have used my pen in the past to 
aid in delivering him from such bondage. 
I should like my clothes with more reomi- 
ness about the hips and less about the 
ankles, and buttoned to an easy waist in- 
stead of suspended by straps. I don’t 
want trousers (or leggins) down over my 
shoes when I can’t hold them up at a 
muddy crossing. I don’t like to wear a 
stiff hat of any kind, but long ago, before 
such hats were fashionable, | coveted the 
soft, broad-brimmed felt, thinking to add 
a long curling plume. 

Thouzh Miss De Forest may not care to 
experiment and improve upon man’s cos- 
tume, finding herself sufficiently comfort- 
able, I think her example will stimulate 
invention among women, and lead to the 
dress we really want. In the meantime 
we must each do the best we can as we 
work toward freedom and individuality in 
dress. FRANCES E. RUSSELL. 

I learn from the paper Dr. Avery sent 
me that Miss De Forest wishes to devote 
herself especially to the impersonation of 
Hamlet. 

Miss Lee’s ideal costume of blue velvet 
—coat and trousers—as pictured in the 
Arena for last June, would suit most 
women better than the male costume. 
But why have the leg covering cut in two 
at the knee? Why not make the trousers 
a little looser at the hips, and bring them 
down to the shoe tops, sloped inward 
below the knees? 

Speaking of shoe tops, I have a happy 
thought to report. I was looking at 
shoes in our best shoe store, inquiring 
what it would cost to have them made to 
order three or four inches higher in the 
ankle than ordinary buttoned boots. It 
would cost seven or eight dollars. I 
asked, ‘‘Why couldn’t we have shoes of 
the usual height, pieced up at the top by 
the shoemaker ?” 

‘*You could,” he replied. ‘That would 
be your best way. It would not cost 
more than fifty or seventy-five cents.” 

But when the shoemaker has thought of 
it, he will be sure to charge at least a 
dollar. That, however, will give us rea- 
sonably high shoes. They should not be 
very tight or stiff in the ankles. 

I am experimenting with leg-covering, 
but have not space here to begin a report 
of my success. I agree with Miss Wooden 
(in a letter to me) that many women will 
refuse to expose the exact shape of their 
elephantine or pipe-stem legs. I also 
think the ‘golden rule” in dress suggests 
that we should make such fashions that 
odious comparisons may not be forced 
upon spectators. Furthermore, to insist 
upon ‘perfect fitting” gaiters would bring 
false calves for ladies into the show win- 
dows, where we have been accustomed to 
see all sorts of feminine falsities exposed 
to the public view. 

Happy Miss De Forest! No more 
worry about the changing styles of dress! 
Only to walk into a clothing house and 
open her purseand make her choice! Can 
we not bring about styles of feminine 
dress so simple and easily adapted to 
one’s needs that every woman can fill out 
her complete wardrobe in a woman’s 
clothing house? 

I had almost left unmentioned an item 
of very good news. Butterick has pur- 
chased patterns from Miss Laura Lee, and 
will furnish them hereafter. I told this 
the other day to a lady whom I had not 
suspected of having a particle of sym- 
pathy with dress reform. She expressed 
great delight, saying she wanted a pattern 
if it would help her to make a dress like 
one she saw at the World’s Fair—‘'so 
pretty, and so graceful!” she exclaimed. 

It would really be unreasonable to ex- 
pect more than we have gained in the year 
since our symposium on dress was pub- 
lished. 

One item more, and the rest I will keep 
till another time. Several ladies have 
been seen in this vicinity riding astride in 
divided dresses like those Mrs. Dame, of 
California, has designed. Really the pub- 
lic—that lion in the way which we so 
dreaded—seems ready to let women do as 
they like. FRANCES E. RUSSELL. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

W. Cc. T. U. MATTERS. 


Miss Frances E. Willard will not beable 
to attend the National Convention this 





year. The Union Signal says: 
Those who know the serious decision 
rendered in Miss Willard’s case by one of 
ay will 


London’s leading peyeisions last 
ee to learn t Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardson, after a most careful examina- 
tion a month later, gives assurance of Miss 
Willard’s complete recovery, and believes 
she has the best ten years of her life work 
before her. This opinion is conditioned, 
however, absolutely and only on her fol- 
lowing his prescription of one year’s en- 
tire absence from public speaking and pre- 
siding over conventions. He does not 





prohibit her from dictating to a stenogra- 
pher during part of the day, but emphatic- 
ally advises against public work of any 
kind. . . . The latest reports are encour- 
aging, and indicate that, with no serious 
setback, we may expect our editor-in-chief 
and Nationa! president to be with us again 
by next June, fully restored in health. 

The World’s W. C. T. U. is holding its 
second biennial meeting in the Memorial 
Art Palace at Chicago, beginning Oct. 16, 
in connection with the World’s Exposition 
Congresses, and the National Convention 
will hold its twentieth annual convention 
in the same place on succeeding days. 


—_— a ae 


PROF. TCHERAZ ON ARMENIA. 


A large audience gathered at Hunting- 
ton Hall in this city, on the evening of 
Oct. 11, to hear Prof. Minas Tcheraz lec- 
ture on **The History, Religion and Liter- 
ature of Armenia.”’ The invitations had 
been sent out by the Armenian Club of 
Boston, and the club itself mustered in 
force. The members sat mostly massed 
together at the back of the hall, leaving 
the front seats for the visitors whom they 
wished to interest in Armenia. It was a 
surprise to some Americans present to 
find that there were so many Armenians 
in Boston. There they were by hundreds, 
old and young, tall and short, all with the 
characteristic Armenian features, straight 
black hair, fine dark eyes, and noses like 
eagles’ beaks. The ushers had the same 
picturesque physiognomy. But the main 
part of the hall was packed with Ameri- 
cans, and their intelligent faces spoke 
well for the class of our people who are 
interested in the Armenian question. 

Prof. Tcheraz, who represented Arme- 
nia at the Congress of Berlin in 1878, and 
was exiled by the Turkish government in 
consequence, has been for some years 
Professor of the Armenian language and 
literature at King’s College, London. He 
edits a paper, Armenia, in the interests of 
his country; and he represented the 
Church of Armenia at the World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions in Chicago. Prof. 
Tcheraz was warmly received by the audi- 
ence, and was listened to with close atten- 
tion throughout, and repeatedly ap- 
plauded. 

The lecturer said that according to some 
ancient historians, Armenia was a civil- 
ized country even before Egypt or Chaldea. 
It lies south of the Caucasus, between the 
Black, Caspian and Mediterranean Seas. 
Mt. Ararat is its ancient territorial centre. 
Armenia is watered by the Euphrates, 
Tigris, Araxes and Chorok, the four rivers 
that ran through Paradise. It was the 
site of the Garden of Eden. Prof. Tcheraz 
spoke of the beauty and fertility of the 
country; the great variety of its vege- 
table products and fruits, including those 
of both the temperate zone and the 
tropics; the mineral wealth of its moun- 
tains, and the abundance of its game for 
the hunter. The name of the ermine is a 
corruption of Armenia. But the country, 
with all its natural advantages, has as yet 
no railroad, and scarcely a factory. 

Prof. Tcheraz sketched the history of 
Armenia, saying that its first dynasty 
dates from 2,350 B.C. Ezekiel, Xeno- 
phon, and other ancient writers refer to 
Armenia, or to‘‘the Kingdom of Ararat.” 
It is often spoken of as furnishing a con- 
tingent of horse—ten thousand horse at 
one time, 5,000 at another, etc. The 
Armenians taught the Romans new ideas 
of horse-breaking. The references to 
Armenia in the Old Testament and in the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria show 
how ancient a nation it is; but the antiq- 
uities of Armenia are still practically 
unexplored, like its mines. The country 
has been involved in perpetual war. Prof. 
Tcheraz named over a terrible roll of the 
successive invaders whom the Armenians 
have had to fight. In these battles they 
were defending not only themselves, but 
the gate of Europe against the hordes of 
Asia. Armenia, an Asiatic Poland, was 
finally divided up between three other 
countries, Russia, Persia and Turkey. 

The Armenians now number about 
5,000,000. Most of them are engaged in 
agriculture. The women are noted, not 
only for their beauty, but for their purity 
and fidelity as wives. Marriages, how- 
ever, are generally arranged by the 
parents, and Armenian girls are sometimes 
married to men whom they have never 
seen before. They are often married at 
thirteen years of age, and are grandmoth- 
ers at twenty-six. Theophile Gautier met 
in a street of Scutari an Armenian mother 
with twelve children, and recorded his 
belief that the most prolific races in the 
world were the English and the Armeni- 
ans. Sons and grandsons take their wives 
home to their parents’ house, so that there 
are often many daughters-in-law and 
mothers-in-law under one roof; yet peace 
prevails, because of the great deference 
the young people in Armenia show to 
their elders. 

Some of the marriage customs of the 
Armenians are curious. Often all the 
male relatives and friends of the bride- 





groom assemble at his father’s house, 
where they find a tailor seated in the 
middle of the floor, with his shears, and 
the materials for making a suit of clothes. 
He begins to cut the cloth, but the shears 
refuse to work until every one has given a 
piece of money. In another room they 
find a barber, who begins to shave the 
bridegroom ; but something is the matter 
with the razor. It will not shave clean, 
aud leaves patches of hair here and there 
on his face, to the great mirth of the com- 
pany. Not until the barber has been 
‘*tipped” like the tailor will the razor do 
its work properly. The Armenian women 
are excellent housewives. They also 
make with great skill woollen and cotton 
cloth, silk, embroidery, shawls and car- 
pets which excite surprise by the grace 
and boldness of their patterns; and no 
two designs are ever alike. These beauti- 
ful carpets, etc., are manufactured by the 
peasant women with the aid only of the 
most primitive and antediluvian imple- 
ments. Prof. Tcheraz said he had had 
the honor of presenting to Mrs. Gladstone 
a large piece of embroidery worked for 
her by the Armenian ladies of Constanti- 
nople. In her letter of thanks, she said: 
‘The embroidery is beautiful. It sur- 
prises us to see what can be done by the 
needle. It will be saved and shown as a 
wonderful specimen of the work of the 
Armenian ladies.’’ 

Leo of Lusignan was the last prince of 
Armenia. Being worsted by his enemies, 
he went to England to solicit help from 
Richard II. five hundred years ago, as the 
Armenians are looking to England for 
help to-day. But he failed to obtain it, 
and lost his kingdom. 

Twenty or thirty years ago an Armeni- 
an wrote a book to prove the descent of 
Queen Victoria from the ancient kings of 
Armenia. He showed that a niece of 
Vartan married into the royal family of 
Constantinople, whose blood flows in the 
veins of the present reigning family of 
England. This book met with great suc- 
cess among the Armenians, and some of 
them have been wondering ever since why 
Queen Victoria does not annex Armenia, 
which they now regard as in some sense a 
patrimony of hers. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury is au- 
thority for the statement that the Church 
of Armenia is more like the Anglican 
Church than any other. It is the most 
ancient branch of the Christian Church. 
The apostles Thaddeus and Bartholomew 
are said to have come to Armenia and 
preached the Gospel in 34 and 60 A. D. 
The country was fully converted by St. 
Gregory the Illuminator, in 302. The 
Armenian Church is characterized by the 
simple dogmas and democratic spirit of 
the time of the apostles. It regards the 
Apostles’ Creed as containing everything 
that is necessary for orthodoxy. It took 
no part and but little interest in the pro- 
longed quarrels between the Greek and 
Latin Churches over subtleties of doctrine. 
It regards all denominations of Christians 
as brethren, and treats them in a spirit of 
toleration, even if they speak against it 
out of ignorance or hardness of heart. 
The history of the Armenian Church has 
been one long martyrdom. It is compar- 
atively easy to be a Christian while sur- 
rounded by Christian people; but the 
constancy with which the Armenian 
Church has kept the faith through centu- 
ries of persecution from Persian fire-wor- 
shipers and Moslem Turks renders this 
ancient church worthy of respect from 
all. Even the few Armenians who have 
been led by Roman Catholic or American 
missionaries to leave her fold for that of 
other denominations still revere their 
mother church. 

The Armenian language is not sq diffi- 
cult as might be inferred from the fact 
that one young man is said to have stud- 
ied it for six months, without having at 
the end of that time succeeded in learning 
the first letter of the alphabet. Being 
reproached for his stupidity by his teach- 
er, he answered: ‘‘If I learn the first let- 
ter, you will then make me learn the sec- 
ond, and you will not cease tormenting 
me till I have learned them all. It is 
better not to learn the first one.” An- 
cient Armenian literature is rich in re- 
ligious and historical works, some of 
which have been translated into all the 
principal languages of the world except 
English. It is also rich in translations 
from the classics, and includes transla- 
tions of some classical works the originals 
of which are now lost, and which are pre- 
served only in this form. Such are the 
Chronicle of Eusebius, and some parts of 
Aristotle. The Armenian translation of 
the Bible has been called ‘tthe queen of 
translations.” 

Modern Armenian literature is also very 
interesting, and refutes the prevalent idea 


that an 4 nian is a sort of Christian 
Jew, read go to the moon if there is 
any mon © be made there. Prof. 
Tcheraz & e here used the word Jew 
in the s¢ in which it was commonly 
understoc Europe; but for himself, 





he, as the son of an oppressed nation, 
sympathized with and admired the Jews, 
and hoped the time was coming when 
they would cease to be persecuted—a 
sentiment warmly applauded. The litera- 
ture of every nation is the mirror of its 
mind. The Armenians have marked com- 
mercial talent; they penetrated to India 
as traders even before the English; but 
their literature proves that their minds 
are not wholly given to money-making. 
All the Armenian poets, from Saiat-Nova 
down, idealize woman. The lecturer gave 
translations of several beautiful poems by 
different Armenian writers. Milton’s 
Paradise Lost has been translated into 
Armenian, and the translation is said to 
be even finer than the original. 

Armenian folk-lore is also of great in- 
terest. Professor Tcheraz has rendered a 
number of these tales into French, and an 
English lady has translated and printed 
them, with others, in a book entitled 
“The Women of Turkey and their Folk- 
Lore.” One story relates that Adam said 
to Eve, the day after they had been driven 
out of Paradise: ‘Yesterday you loved 
me, when I could lay the Garden of Eden 
at your feet. How do you regard me now, 
when I am a beggar and an outcast?’ 
Eve answered, ‘‘I love you just the same.” 
Adam said, ‘Your love makes me forget 
the loss of Paradise.”” But the Serpent, 
who was listening behind a bush, said: 
“She loves you just the same, because 
there is nobody else!’ Another story 
tells that the king of the ants came to 
King Solomon, and said: ‘‘Your elephant 
crushes hundreds of my subjects every 
time he sets down his huge foot. Put a 
stop to this slaughter of my people, or I 
shall have to put a stop to it myself.” 
King Solomon looked with contempt at 
the puny insect, and answered, ‘‘Do 
what you can.” The ant king retired, 
boiling with rage. He consulted his peo- 
ple, and they decided to dig a pit-fall 
under the road where the elephant would 
pass, and to leave it covered with a thin 
layer of earth. Theelephant fell into the 
pit and could not get out. The ants then 
put out his eyes and disabled him. King 
Solomon waited in vain for his elephant, 
and finally sent to inquire. When he 
learned the facts, he said, ‘‘Although 
one may be a giant, yet it is not safe to 
have even an ant for one’s enemy.” 
Another legend says that Elijah made war 
against the wicked King Ahab, overthrew 
him, set his knee on his breast, and drew 
his sword. Wishing to provoke the 
prophet to kill him at once, Ahab spat in 
his face. Thereupon Elijah let him go. 
The Hebrew king expressed his astonish- 
ment. Elijah answered, “I made war 
against you as the enemy of the Lord; 
but now that you have personally in- 
sulted me, I cannot kill you, for people 
might think it was done out of revenge.” 
Another legend says that when Jesus 
walked through the fields, every flower 
and herb bowed to him except the tobacco 
plant, which stood upright. Jesus cursed 
the haughty plant, and condemned it to 
everlasting burning. Smokers say they 
are only carrying out the malediction of 
Christ. 

A number of stereopticon views were 
then given, showing the wonderful ruins 
of Ani, the ancient capital of Armenia, 
which in the ninth century had a million 
inhabitants, and was called ‘‘the gem of 
Western Asia.’’ There still remain strange 
round towers; parts of the double fortifi- 
cations, built of great solid blocks of 
stone, that ran completely around the 
city; square fortresses, and many large 
buildings. The photographs showed the 
arched gate through which the inhabi- 
tants marched out and defeated three 
Greek armies, and through which they 
went out to battle with Byzantians, Per- 
sians, Turks and Tartars. There were 
views of several of the 1,001 churches and 
chapels of the city; the palace of the 
Armenian kings, with splendid mosaics, a 
fine specimen of Armenian architecture ; 
the Parliament House; the royal library; 
and several photographs of the majestic 
cathedral where the Armenian kings and 
patriarchs were anointed. Since the last 
Turco-Russian war, this cathedral has 
been restored, and church services are 
again held in it, after an interval of 800 
years. The holes drilled in all the pillars 
show that the Turks had used it as a 
stable. 

There was a photograph of a big Ar- 
menian tomb-stone, completely covered 
with delicate carving that looked like fine 
lace. It bore no name, but had the cross 
carved in the centre. These old Armenian 
tomb-stones ure generally several yards 
high, and the name of the deceased is 
often omitted out of modesty. It is the 
case with the tomb-stones, as with the 
carpets, that no two are ever alike in de- 
sign. 

Then the stereopticon threw on the 
wall the portrait of a young Armenian 
woman with a resolute face and sad eyes. 
None of the Americans knew her, but she 
was at once recognized and greeted with 








warm applause by the Armenian portion 
of the audience. Prof. Tcheraz explained 
that this Armenian girl was carried off by 
Moussa Bey, a notorious ruffian who had 
burned several villages, cut off the noses 
and ears of two American missionaries, 
and committed various other crimes, not- 
withstanding which, he was acquitted 
upon his trial by the Turkish courts. He 
tried to compel this girl to turn Moham- 
medan and to marry his brother; but, al- 
though subjected to every sort of intimi- 
dation, she refused to renounce Christian- 
ity. She was finally rescued, and is now 
living under the protection of the Patri- 
arch, The gold cross around the neck of 
Gullizat was presented to her by Fitzgerald, 
the correspondent of the London Daily 
News, in token of his admiration of her 
courage. Other pictures showed Armenian 
women weaving carpets; the famous old 
monastery of Etchmiadzin, at the foot of 
Mt. Ararat, founded in the fourth century 
by St. Gregory, and now the residence of 
the Patriarch, the head of the Armenian 
Church; a destitute family of Armenian 
peasants, in rags, preparing to emigrate; 
Vartan, the national hero of Armenia, 
who commanded their forces in the ‘*Holy 
War,” when the Persians invaded the 
country in 451 A. D., to force them to 
become fire-worshipers; portraits of sev- 
eral eminent and popular Armenian 
clergymen, the present Chief Patriarch, 
Chrimian, the late Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, Nerces, and a patriotic prince 
who died a few years ago, poisoned, it 
was believed, by the enemies of Armenia. 
Every picture that appealed to national 
feeling was enthusiastically applauded. 
One photograph showed beautiful carv- 
ings of the Armenian Church of St. James, 
in Jerusalem, where the Armenians have, 
or have had, seventy-two churches and 
monasteries. The Armenian, Greek and 
Latin Churches are the only denomina- 
tions allowed to hold religious services in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. 

The last picture was a tall Armenian 
wearing the white tunic and cross of the 
Crusaders. Prof. Tcheraz said that the 
Armenians acted as guides to the Cru- 
saders in Asia, finding them so unac- 
quainted with the country that they took 
every town they came to for Jerusalem. 
When the Crusaders were about to raise 
the siege of Antioch for want of provi- 
sions, the Armenians of Cilicia supplied 
them with food and enabled them to take 
the city. After that, in every battle with 
the Paynims, the Armenians had shed 
their blood on the side of the Crusaders. 
Prof. Tcheraz continued, quietly, yet 
with a touch of bitterness in his voice: 
‘*When we were an independent nation, 
we defended the ancestors of the English, 
French and Germans against the heathen. 
Now we are slaves. We ask the English, 
French and Germans to help us; but, in- 
stead of those ‘ten thousand horse,’ they 
send us little bits of paper with resolutions 
of sympathy and votes of thanks.’”’ Public 
opinion, he said in conclusion, was a great 
power. The moral force aroused by 
George Kennan’s writings had obliged the 
Russian government to abolish the flog- 
ging of women political prisoners. If the 
public opinion of America were awakened 
in behalf of the Armenians, it would help 
them to secure from the Turkish govern- 
ment the reforms for which their country 
is suffering. 
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KANSAS ITEMS, 


COWLEY COUNTY ORGANIZING 
WILMOT, KAN., SEPT. 26, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The statement that women would not 
vote if given an opportunity, is fast becom- 
ing obsolete in this part of our great 
western State. 

Our county suffrage organizer, Mrs. 
Luella R. Kraybill, came here to work on 
the 22d inst., and I doubt if any organiza- 
tion was ever more fortunate in selecting 
the very best possible material in the town 
for its officers. Each oneis a bright, well 
informed, active worker : 

President —Mrs. Laura C. Chinn. 

Vice-President—O. H. Stevens. 

Secretary—Miss Clara Smith. 

Treasurer—Miss S. Caldwell. 

We have for several years been feasting 
upon the brilliant, searching agen nn 
of our organizer as a journalistic worker ; 
but her talents are yet more effective on 
the platform, and if she were a woman 
with a great name we should say none 
have ever been in our country who ex- 
celled her. Although young in years, she 
is able to handle suffrage or other political 
questions with equal vigor and thorough- 
ness. She believes that the emancipation 
and development of woman means some- 
thing not only for woman but for all hu- 
manity, that we cannot elevate humanit 
until we have first elevated womanhood. 
She gave us the fundamental principles of 
equal suffrage. J.C. 


LABETTE COUNTY, KANSAS. 
PARSONS, SEPT. 27, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

The Labette County Equal Suffrage 
Association metin convention at Parsons, 
Kan. Only two subjects were discussed: 
**How to awaken Rip Van Winkle to Suf- 
frage Sentiment,” and Article II. of the 
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Constitution of our county auxiliaries 
which treats of organization. The town- 
ships in our county were given an organ- 
izer, and the convention placed their aim 
at 1,000 members before October 20. Miss 
Anthony was present, and in the after- 
noon gave a helpful talk of an hour. That 
was from 3 to 4 o’clock, and the conven- 
tion then took a 25 minutes’ recess to be- 
come acquainted with Miss Anthony. 

Mrs. Anna L. Diggs came in about 
this time from the fair grounds, where 
she had made a suffrage address. Mrs. 
Johns was going through to Oswego to 
speak, and a committee was sent to the 
train to bring her up to the convention 
rooms. This was unknown to ‘‘Aunt 
Susan,” Mrs. Diggs, and in fact to the con- 
vention, except the presiding officer and 
the committee that met the train. 

At 4.20 Mrs. Johns entered the hall, as 
bright, happy and winning as usual. The 
recess lengthened to thirty-five minutes, at 
the close of which Miss Anthony returned 
o her place of entertainment and Mrs. 
Johns and Mrs. Diggs each gave happy 
short talks to the convention. 

Miss Anthony made the principal ad- 
dress in the evening to a crowded house, 
and was followed by cheering notes from 
the president and vice-president of the 
Kansas E. 8S. A. Miss Anthony went to 
Fort Scott, and Mrs. Diggs to Topeka, but 
Mrs. Johns remained to make four 
speeches in Labette County. She then 
went to Crawford and Cherokee counties. 
She has very much strengthened the work 
and workers of these counties. On her 
return to the Third District in October, 
Mrs. Johns will speak principally in the 
five western counties, beginning with 
Neosho. Let all who want the work built 
up and need help from the State president 
write immediately to Helen L. Kimber, 
Third District E.S. A. organizer, Parsons, 
Kansas. 
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MARRIED WOMEN IN ANGLO-SAXON 
AND ANGLO-NORMAN LAW. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. Florence G. Buckstafi’s paper on 
‘Married Women’s Property in Anglo- 
Saxon and Anglo-Norman Law and the 
Origin of the Common Law Dower,” in 
the September Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
is a scientific study of the origin and 
growth of those disabilities in respect to 
owning property under which married 
women were placed until within most 
recent years. 

In the first place, Mrs. Buckstaff ex- 
plains the position of the Anglo-Saxon 
wife, showing that she could own prop- 
erty apart from her husband, and that 
her general position was that of an equal 
partner. She then shows how between 
the time of the Conquest and the reign of 
Henry IL. the wife’s rights were swept 
away, 80 that she could not own property 
apart from her husband, but all the prop- 
erty which was hers before marriage be- 
came his to manage, give away, or sell, as 
he chose. If she became a widow, her 
share consisted of one-third of what her 
husband had owned when she married 
him, no matter how much he might have 
acquired afterwards. These manifestly 
unjust laws, which were due to the Nor- 
man influence, remained in force in Eng- 
land until within the present generation, 
when they were at last removed by the 
Married Women’s Property Act of 1882. 

In the United States, the English Com- 
mon Law on the subject was generally 
adopted, and even now is entirely or par- 
tially in force in many States; but in 
others the advantages are on the wife’s 
side, so that, as Mrs. Buckstaff says, 
“The law on this whole subject needs 
revision.” 

The article is particularly valuable as it 
was prepared only after consulting the 
original authorities, numerous references 
to whom are made by the author in the 
many foot-notes. This paper is an evi- 
dence of the increasing interest which 
women are taking in all the problems of 
political economy and political and social 
science. This interest has been especialiy 
manifested by the active part women have 
taken in the work of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science by 
contributing papers to be read before the 
Academy and published in the Annals, by 
discussing the questions which have come 
up at the sessions of the Academy, and in 
many other ways. The more important 
contributions by women which have been 
published in the Annals, in addition to the 
one by Mrs. Buckstaff, have been a paper 
on “International Arbitration,” by Prof. 
Eleanor L. Lord, of Smith College; an- 
other on ‘School Savings Banks,” by 
Mrs. Sara L. Oberholtzer, superintendent 
of the Savings Banks Department of the 
World’s W. C. T. U., and two papers dis- 
cussing the Zone System as applied to 
Railway Passenger Rates in Austria- 
Hungary, by Miss Jane J. Wetherell, of 
Philadelphia. A number of the reviews, 
in the book department of the Annals, 
have been contributed by women, and 











they have also shown their interest by 
translating papers which have been sub- 
mitted in foreign languages. Miss Cor- 
nelia H. B. Rogers, of Bridgeport, Ct., 
has translated no less than four papers 
for the Annals from the French and ital- 
ian. Many other women have taken less 
active parts, but have, nevertheless, done 
much to aid the Academy in its work, 
even if they have only helped by contrib- 
uting their annual fee. For such women 
as are interested in these subjects, the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science affords an unc qualled opportunity 
by offering them membership in a body 
whose principal object is the promotion 
of the political and social sciences. 
Philadelphia, Pa. W. ALR. 


+o -—__—__ 


A “QUESTION OF EXPEDIENCY.” 


A paper-covercd edition of George Pel- 
lew’s excellent book on equal suffrage, 
entitled ‘‘ Woman and the Commonwealth ; 
A Question of Expediency,” has been 
printed and is for sale at the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL ( flice, price 10 cents per copy. 
The late Mr. Pellew was a young lawyer 
of exceptional ability, and his pamphlet 
is a clear and admirable statement of the 
argument for woman suffrage from the 
standpoint of pure expediency. It has 
been found especially useful in convincing 
those persons who cannot see that there is 
any principle of justice involved in the 
suffrage question, and who must be 
reached from the side of expediency. 


Every suffrage club should have a copy. 


A. 8. B. 
— ——~<+oe____—__ 


7 SUFFRAGE LEAGUE IN PUEBLO, COL- 
ORADO. 


PUEBLO, COL., OcT. 3, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We have an Equal Suffrage League in 
this city organized last June by Mrs. 
Louise Tyler, of Denver, and now have 
about forty members. The JOURNAL and 
Suffrage leaflets from your oflice are dis- 
tributed each week, and I add mine to the 
rest. A room in the Board of Trade 
building was donated for our use by the 
managers, who are advocates of equal 
suffrage. We are expecting Mrs. Carrie 
Lane Chapman soon. 

Yours for equal justice, 
MARY BAIRD FINCH. 
a coe 


MAINE FEDERATION WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


At Skowhegan, Me., Oct. 11, the Maine 
Federation of Women’s Clubs held its 
first annual convention. Mrs. Etta H. 
Osgood presided. Thirty clubs were 
represented by presiding officers or dele- 
gates, other clubs by letters. There were, 
besides, seventy-five visiting members in 
attendance. The exercises were an ad- 
dress of welcome by the president of the 
Skowhegan Club, with a response by the 
president of the federation; a report of 
committees; reports of federated clubs, 
and a symposium on helps and hindrances 
to organized work of women, viz., Helps, 
by Mrs. Anna Sargent Hunt, of Augusta; 
Hindrances, by Mrs. Caroline W. D. Rich, 
of Lewiston. This was followed by a 
discussion. 


4 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
DOG AND BIRD STORIES. 





BY MRS. VIRGINIA D. YOUNG. 
A Story of a Dog. 


Dear Children: —I have just heard a 
little story of a dog, which I think may 
interest you. It was told me by my 
cousin from Charleston, who describes 
the incident as occurring while she was 
teaching school in the city. 

The house in which she taught looked 
out ona large enclosure, belonging to a 
handsome mansion, in which resided a 
young married couple. The teacher was 
interested in the pretty by-play of the 
bride and groom, but the children were 
far more taken up with observing the 
manners of a beautiful retriever, which 
was the young wife’s constant companion. 

Rover was a most perfect specimen of 
his kind, and led a life of luxury, being 
helped to the choicest bits of food by his 
fond mistress, and eating his dainties off 
the costliest china, But there suddenly 
overshadowed the bride a darkness which 
could be felt, for, without warning of any 
sort, she was left alone, and the clue to 
her misfortune appeared in the daily 
papers in an account of the absconding of 
a certain official, with funds that did not 
belong to him. The official was her 
husband! 

After this the young wife was invisible, 
but the poor dog was seen walking dis- 
consolately about the grass-grown flower 
yard, utterly neglected. As this con- 
tinued day after day, my cousin was so 
stirred with pity that she called to see the 
lady, to remind her of her former pet. 
The lady said she was ‘‘in far too much 


| reflective tone, ‘*I just know I shall be the 


dog, and that she could not undertake to 
worry with him.” My cousin then pro- 
posed to ask some gentleman to take the 
dog away. The lady said she was wil- 
ling. 

Soon after, she went off in a carriage, 
and the dog lay on the disused doorstep, 
and pined until he was the mere shadow 
of his old self. The teacher and pupils 
vainly tempted him with bits of chicken 
and biscuit; he refused to eat, and his sad 
eyes looked as if full of tears. My cousin’s 
frequent mention of the creature’s suf- 
ferings enlisted the attention of a gentle- 
man boarding at the same house, and he 
went to see the dog, thought him worth 
saving, and carried him over to his plan- 
tation house on one of the islands, where, 
kindly tended, the retriever recovered 
his health and was able to point and bring 
in birds once more. 

MORE ABOUT MY MOCKING BIRDS. 


You remember, children, what I told 
you of my young mocking birds showing 
such delight over their first drink and 
bath? They have exhibited an cqually 
instinctive antipathy to any thing re- 
motely resembling a gun. 

In this part of the world, as I suppose 
in every region under the sun, men often 
shoot birds, even such incomparable song- 
sters as the mocking birds. Probaby this 
cruelty has impressed a dread of the death 
dealing weapon upon all winged creatures, 
so that they are born with it, just as 
children sometimes show, before ever 
having felt it, a terror of the switch. 

My pet mocking birds have never seen a 
gun in their lives, yet when our serving 
man, Tom, came into the sitting-room 
where their cage stands, with a long stick 
in his hand, to take down any spider webs 
he might find, the birds made as frantic 
an outcry and dash to the back of the 
cage as if the cat had been upon them. 
So the horror is in the blood, transmitted 
from parent to offspring! 

HOW A DOVE-MOTHER SITS. 


One more bit of bird-lore, children, and 
I have done. Quite lately I have had a 
chance to observe a dove’s behavior after 
hatching out her two little young ones. 
Instead of busying herself in flying back 
and forth, getting bugs and worms for 
them, as the mocking-birds do, this gentle 
creature sits on the nest all night and the 
greater part of the day. She broods over 
her young, as the Psalmist says, and she 
leaves them only long enough to find a 
pea to drop into their mouths. She also 
has a peculiar way of holding water in her 
beak, and dropping it drop by drop in 
the little ones’ bills. 


HUMOROUS. 


Small Ethel’s aunty had many cares, 
and was often heard to sigh for solitude. 
Just an hour of rest and solitude a day 
would be to her a priceless boon. 

‘“‘Aunty,” said Ethel suddenly one day, 
‘twhen Iam real rich, when I have mil- 
lions of dollars, the first thing I will do 
will be to hire a real soldier, with a real 
gun, to stand and guard your door so you 
can have all the solitude you want. I will 
pay him $1,000 a week.” 

Aunty expressed her papers. 

‘But, Aunty,” added Ethel, in a sadly 


first person to get shot.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


A lady had a fine parrot; but, being 
subject to headaches, she often put him in 
the kitchen. The cook objected, and said 
to Polly: **You horrid thing! I wish you 
were dead !”” 

Polly soon learned this; and, when his 
mistress got better and took him to her 
room, he said: ‘*You horrid thing! I 
wish you were dead!” 

This shocked the lady. One day she 
met the rector; and he said, ‘‘How is 
Polly?” 

Then she told him how Polly had 
affected her nerves. The rector said: 
“Send him to spend a month with my 
bird. He may forget it.” 

She accepted his offer. In due time 
Polly was sent home; and, as soon as his 
mistress went to the cage, Polly saluted 
her with: 

‘*You horrid thing! I wish you were 
dead! We beseech thee t9 hear us, good 
Lord!” 








ATTRACTIVE ROUTES TO THE GREAT 
FA 


The New England agency of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad has issued a de- 
scriptive circular giving the details of a 
number of very attractive and varied 
routes to the World’s Fair at remarkably 
low rates. These include trips going out 
via Washington and returning via Niagara 
Falls or Montreal, and also through the 
White Mountains. The B. & O. is famous 
for its scenery and the many points of 
historical and picturesque interest on its 
line. 

The circular and guide mentioned can 
be obtained without cost by addressing 
A. J. Simmons, New England agent, 211 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


———_>—_—_ 


THE great value of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
as a remedy for catarrh is vouched for by 


trouble to think or care anything about a 


| 





EDUCATIONAL. 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


Family and Day School. Both sexes. 41st year. 
College, Scientific and Business Preparation. Send 
for Catalogue. At home Tuesdays, West Newton, 
Mass. ‘ ALLEN BROTHERS. 


MISS LOTHROP, 


100 CHARLES STREET, 
Will resume Pianoforte Instruction September 
1l. At home Monday, Wednesday and Satur- 
day from 12to1. Reference: Mr. B. J. Lang. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Street, Back Bay. 
Co educational, Tenth year Sept. 25, Certificates 

received at Smith and Wellesley. Has prepared 

girls for nine higher institutions Open daily from 

¥to3. Catalogues mailed. 

TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR, 


SLOYD. 














into the regular classes in Sloyd at 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 
593 Boylston Street. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 
Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 











Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered: 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 
TRESS PADs to protect it from becoming soiled 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAD to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you want a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our ‘‘A” Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds fora full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and aleo their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 

Canton Junction, Mass. 


Special Sale 


OF ARTISTIC 


WALL 
PAPERS. 


WE SHALL SELL AT COST FOR SIXTY DAYS 
All goods left over from last season. 
We are constantly receiving NEW GOODS from the 
best manufacturers, which we guarantee to sell lower 
than any other house in New England. 


T. F. SWAN, 
12 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Next Door to Washington Street. 


UNITY, 


Freedom, fellowship, and character 








in religion. 





A Journal of Natural and Rational 
Religion. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


Sixteen quarto pages each week, 
including a liberal sermon or lecture, 
a review of current events and re- 
ligious and _ sociological literature, 
and a number of timely editorial and 
contributed articles. 


EDITED 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
assisted by a corps of able workers 
in the field of religion and of ethics. 


PUBLISHED 
Unity Publishing Company 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Publishers ot Liberal Literature 





The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Socia 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Lege: 
lation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL 

ANNA RICE POWELL, { ED!ToRs. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 








thousands of people whom it has cured. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 





| Good Company Series, 





Issued monthly. Annual subscription, $5.00 
(12 numbers). Single numbers, 50 cents. E .- 
cept No. 31. 


No. 32. Third Hand High. By W. M. Murdock. 


No. 31. White Slaves. By Louis Albert Banks, 
D.D. Extra number. Price, c0 cents. 








| No. 22. A Missing Man. 


Special pupils, both boys and girls, are received | 


No. moe Angels Quite. By Nathan Haskell 
ole. 


No. 29. Joseph Zalmonah. By Edward King. 
No. 28. Paula Ferris. By Mary Farley Sanbora. 


No. 27. Ln | (The $2,000.00 Prize S >) B 
Amanda M. Douglas. — 


| No. 26. Lost in a Great City. By Amanda M. 


Douglas. 
No. 25. Simplicity and Fascination. By Anne 
Beale. 


No. 24. Mostly Marjorie Day. By Virginia F. 
Townsend. 

No. 23. Her Friend’s Lover. By Sophie May. 

By Mary R. P. Hatch. 

No. 21. Nellie Kinnard’s Kingdom. By Amanda 
M. Douglas. 

No. 20. Dora Darling. By Jane G. Austin. 


No. 19. It Came to Pass. By Mary Farley 
Sanborn. . 


No. 18. Onoqua. 
No. 17. Tatters. 


By Frances C. Sparhawk. 

By Beulah. (With Portrait.) 

No. 16. Peculiar. A Hero of the Great Rebel- 
lion. By Epes Sargent. 

No. 15. Dreams of the Dead. By Edward 8. 
Huntington. 

No. 14. His Marriage Vow. By Caroline F. 
Corbin. 

No. 13. Augustus Jones, Jr. The Little Brother 
and other Stories. By Fitz Hugh Ludlow. 

No. 12. Osborne of Arrochar. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. 

No. 11. Coupon Bonds and other Stories. By 
J. T. Trowbridge. 

No. 10. Sweet and Twenty. By M Far) 
Sanborn. r 7 ” 

No. 9. Which Wins? A Story of Social Con- 
ditions. By Mary H. Ford. 

No. 8. If She Will She Will. 
Denison. 

No. 7. Sardia. A Story of Love. 
Linn Daniels. 

No. 6. Life and Time of Jesus. 
Freeman Clarke. 

No. 5. Three Scouts. By. J. T. Trowbridge. 

No. 4, Cudjo's Cave. By J. T. Trowbridge. 

No. 3. Three Millions! or, The Way of the 
World. by William T. Adams. (Oliver 
Optic. ) 

No. 2. In Trust; or, Dr. Bertrand’s Household. 
By Amanda M. Douglas. = 

No. 1. The Blind Men and the Devil. By 
Phineas. 


By Mary A. 
By Cora 
By James 





Any of the above sent by Mail on receipt of Price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 
10 MILK STREET BOSTON, 












JIDE. 


T ater: 
CONCORD, MASS, 


Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MES. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 


A Woman's Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the papers written by her under governmen 
auspices, and accompanied by notes concernin 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
2 5. eer yy 1710 aN oe Washington, D. C. 
} es not to be accompanie the 
book is not yet out, ” . a 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was ori 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse of 35 Sherman Coen 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 








‘| equals it in point of excellence and durability 


Send for circulars, samples of f 
measurements, and price list, an Oe 


Prof, UBERT’S . 
ALVINA CREAM 
Rsmmerar stg, fan tone Bin ive 


ing all blemishes, and 
igiual Daineee Bee ae rine the com- 





pl 
sent paid on receipt of 50c. Use ~ | 
malVNaicnT iy t Soap! Prot. wberi 





The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 





13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 

antil explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
his office 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2, Any a who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 








Diep, at her home on Pope’s Hill, Dor- | 
chester, on Wednesday, at 10.45 P.M.., | 
Mrs. Lucy STONE, aged 75 years, 2 | 
months and 5 days. The funeral will 
take place at the Church of the Disciples, 
West Brookline Street and Warren Ave- 
nue, on Saturday afternoon, Oct. 21, at 2 
P.M. All friends and co-workers are in- 
vited to be present. 

——__+or—__  ———_ 


SHE LEADS US STILL. 


The gentlest and most heroic of women 
has passed away. The woman who in her 
whole character and life most fully em- 
bodied our highest conceptions as daugh- 
ter, sister, wife, mother, friend, and citizen 
no longer lives to disarm prejudice and 
convert «ven opposition into advocacy. 
For seventy-five years Lucy Stone has 
spent her life for others. We who are 
left must henceforth carry on our work 
without her. 

Pure-minded and simple-hearted as a 
child, no guile or duplicity marred her 
perfect sincerity. She was faithful to 
every duty and responsive to every call. 

Dear friends of woman suffrage every- 
where, let the loving, unselfish life of our 
departed friend and leader be to us faith, 
courage and inspiration. In no way can 
we so cherish her memory as by promoting 
the cause that was to her more dear and 
sacred than any other—the enfranchise- 
ment of women. H. B. B. 

EE SE 
A BEAUTIFUL DEATH. 

Lucy Stone passed away on Oct. 18th, 
in the evening. Until a few hours be- 
fore her death, her family had not sup- 
posed that the end was so near, although 
during the past week her strength had 
declined rapidly. 

The beauty of her character never came 
out more strongly than during her last 
illness. She was perfectly serene and 
fearless, and made all her preparations to 
go, as quietly as if she were only going 
into the next room. As long as she was 
able to think and plan at all, she thought 
for others, and planned for their comfort. 
As she lay in bed, too weak to move, she 
still tried to save everybody steps, to 
spare the servants, directed that guests 
should be made comfortable, and that a 
favorite dish should be prepared for the 
niece who had come to nurse her, etc., etc. 

The beyond had no terrors for her. 
When it began to be feared that her ill- 
ness would end fatally, she said to her 
daughter, with her accent of simple and 
complete conviction, “I have not the 
smallest apprehension. I know the Eter- 
nal Order, and I believe in it.”’ 

To a friend who expressed the wish 
that she might have lived to see woman 
suffrage granted, she said, “Oh, I shall 
know it. I think I shall know it on the 
other side.” She added, contentedly, 
‘And if I do not, the people on this side 
will know it.” Something being said 
about her possibly coming back to com- 
municate with those she had left, she 
answered, ‘“‘I expect to be too busy to 
come back.” To another friend she said, 
“I look forward to the other side as the 
brighter side, and I expect to be busy for 
good things.’’ She said something to the 
doctor about her death, and he said, ‘‘We 
must keep as serene as we can.” She 
answered, in a tone of slight surprise, 
‘There is nothing to be unserene about.” 
To still another friend who expressed 
grief that she should not live to see 
women vote, she answered, ‘‘Perhaps I 
shall know it where I am; and if not, I 
shall be doing something better. I have 
not a fear, nor a dread, nor a doubt.” 

She gave directions and advice with 
calmness about household details to be 
seen to in connection with her funeral, 
and seeing her family in tears, she told 
them they must not be so grieved. She 
said, ‘It is part of the great order, and I 
am glad I can help you about these 
things.” 

During her illness, when all the papers 
were saying pleasant things about her, 
even those that had not been in sympathy 
with her work, she said, ‘Oh, if they 
would all only come out for suffrage!” 

While she was strong enough, she sat 
all day on the piazza in an easy-chair, 
looking at the beautiful autumn land- 
scape. She said she had never realized 





_ before how much beauty there was in 


the two elm trees in front of the house. 
When she was confined to her room, she 
still enjoyed the view from the windows, 
the songs of the birds in the morning, 
and the flowers with which the affection- 
ate remembrance of her friends filled her 
chamber to overflowing. Later still, she 
lay quiet in bed, watching the boughs of 
the great maple tree outside her window 
as they tossed in the wind, and told us 
she enjoyed “the wild pageant of the 
wind” and its ‘‘wealth of music.” She 
always had a keen delight in the beauty 
of the world, and it had been one of the 
wishes of her life to see the mountains of 
Switzerland. Before she was taken ill, 
her daughter once asked her why she did 
not go abroad and see them; she could if 
she would. She answered, “Oh, why 
don’t I doso many things! It is too late. 
I shall never do it now;” adding, con- 
tentedly, ‘*But I have done what I wanted 
todo. Ihave helped the women.” 

She read the daily papers with interest 
until her strength entirely failed. She 
read with especial pleasure the accounts 
of the World’s Parliament of Religions; 
and she was struck by a description in 
the New York Nation of a wonderful 
cafion of the Colorado River, said to show 
the most sublime scenery in the world. 
She said to her daughter, ‘After suffrage 
is carried, you will still be here, and you 
must go to see that cafion.” It being 
suggested that if she were freed from 
fleshly limitations before that time, she 
would do well to go and see it herself, 
she answered, with a twinkle of her old 
cheerful resolution, ‘‘You may be sure I 
shall, if I can.” Another day she said, 
‘*] am so glad to have lived, and to have 
lived at a time when I could work!” 

When a letter from the Women’s Press 
Association was read to her, speaking 
warmly of her work, she seemed touched, 
She said, slowly: “I think J have 
done what I could. I certainly have tried. 
With one hand I made my family com- 
fortable; with the other—’ Here her 
voice failed through weakness, Undoubt- 
edly what she meant was that with the 
other hand she had worked to get the 
women their rights. 

When she knew that she could not 
recover, she went on with the same two- 
fold line of thought that she had followed 
all her lifes planning in every way she 
could think of for the promotion and car- 
rying on of the suffrage work after she 
had passed away, and planning also for the 
comfort of her family and the carrying on 
of the household. 

Toward the end she became too weak 
even to hear read to her the loving letters 
that poured in upon her from all sides. 
She longed to be gone, partly to escape 
from her weakness and weariness, partly 
from her ever-present idea of saving 
trouble. ‘*You will be all worn out,” she 
said to those who were only too happy to 
take any number of steps for her. 

A neighbor called to see her. Mrs. 
Stone said to her, almost without a pre- 
liminary greeting, ‘‘I am hoping to pass 
away very soon.” The neighbor said she 
must keep up her courage. She answered, 
“Oh, it isn’t a question of courage. But 
itisdone. I like to go to the other side; 
and I have not the least fear of it.” 

The last letter but one that she ever 
wrote was to a Colorado woman of posi- 
tion and influence, warmly commending 
Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman to her, and 
earnestly asking her to help the passage 
of the pending suffrage amendment. The 
last letter of all was written to her only 
surviving brother, aged 86. 

Her disease was a tumor of the stom- 
ach; but she suffered little pain. ‘I have 
so much to be thankful for!” she said 
repeatedly ; and again and again, ‘‘Every- 
body is very good to me.” Her sweet 
face never looked sweeter, nor was the 
strength of its lines ever more striking, 
than when her head lay on the pillow in 
utter weakness. On the last afternoon, 
her mind for the first time seemed to 
wander a little, though it-had become so 
difficult for her to speak intelligibly that 
it was hard to be sure. She looked at me 
and seemed to wish to say something. I 
put my ear to her lips. She said dis- 
tinctly, ‘‘Make the world better.’’ They 
were almost the last articulate words she 
uttered. Whether they were a simple 
exhortation, or part of a sentence the 
rest of which was inaudible, there was no 
means of knowing. Several hours before 
her death she became insensible, and she 
passed away without recovering con- 
sciousness. 

Thousands will be sorry for her death; 
but only those who knew her in her own 
home can realize fully what she was, not 
only as a reformer, but as a woman, a 
wife and a mother. 

To all those who loved her, and who 
have sent letters, and messages, and flow- 
ers, and other remembrances, her family 
wish to express their thanks, and to 
assure them that although these things 
could not be separately acknowledged, 
they have all been appreciated. 





The following poem was one that 
pleased her during her illness. She had 
cut it out of some newspaper: 


Up and away like the dew of the morning, 
That soars from the earth to its home in the 
sun, 
So let me steal away, gently and lovingly, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


My name and my place and my tomb all for- 
gotten, 
The brief race of time well and patiently run, 
So let me pass away, peacefully, silently, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Yes, like the fragrance that wanders in darkness, 
When the flowers that it came from are closed 
up and gone, 
So would I be to this world’s weary dwellers, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Needs there the praise of the love-written record, 

The name and the epitaph graved on the stone ? 

The things we have lived for, let them be our 
story ; 

We ourselves but remembered by what we have 
done. 


I need not be missed, if my life has been bearing 
(As its Summer and Autumn move silently on) 
The bloom and the fruit and the seed of its sea- 


son; 
I shall still be remembered by what I have 
done. 


I need not be missed, if another succeed me, 
To reap down those fields which in Spring I 
have sown; 
He who plowed and who sowed is not missed by 
the reaper, 
He is only remembered by what he has done. 


Not myself, but the truth that in life I have 
spoken, 
Not myself, but the seed that in life I have 
sown, 
Shall pass on to ages, all about me forgotten, 
Save the truth I have spoken, the things I have 
done. 


So let my living be, so be my dying, 

So let my name be, unblazoned, unknown; 
Unpraised and unmissed, I shall still be remem- 

bered, 

Yes, but remembered by what I have done. 

She asked that there should be nothing 
lugubrious about her funeral, but that 
everything should be “bright and cheer- 
ful,” and as simple and natural as possi- 
ble. She wished to have read, as part of 
the services, two poems of Whittier’s, 
containing the lines: 
Not on a blind and aimless way the spirit goeth, 


and 
I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 
A. 3. B. 
Pt ae 


THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Association for the Advancement of 
Women opened in Chicago, Oct. 4. 

Mrs. Howe presided, and in a brief open- 
ing address referred to the fact that the 
club’s majority had been attained ina year 
which must ever remain famous in the 
world’s history. She paid a noble tribute 
to those women who had labored and sac- 
rificed much for the success of the associ- 
ation in its early days, when new enter- 
prises of women were not received so cor- 
dially as they now are, and said that al- 
though the society was getting well along 
in years it was younger and stronger in 
courage to-day than ever before. 

Mrs. Townsend, of Buffalo, followed 
with a tribute to the memory of the soci- 
ety’s late vice-president, Miss M. A. Rip- 
ley, after which a paper on ‘The Influ- 
ence of the Discovery of America on 
Religion,” by Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, was read. The paper was dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert, after which addresses were delivered 
by Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, Mrs. Clara 
B. Colby, and Mrs. Frances Harper. 

At the evening session Mrs. Ellen Mitch- 
ell, of Colorado, read a paper on ‘‘Politi- 
cal Ethics,” which was followed by an 
interesting discussion in which several 
members of the association took part. 
Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott gave an address 
on the work of women in the Salvation 
Army, having especial reference to Mrs. 
Ballington Booth. 


———__+or 


SQUATTER SOVEREIGNTY REAFFIRMED. 


In the U.S. Senate, on Oct. 16, action 
was taken on a House joint resolution 
as to suffrage at the first municipal elec- 
tion in Oklahoma Territory. It was 
amended by Mr. Hoar by a provision that 
no one shall be authorized to vote or hold 
office who is not a citizen of the United 
States. An amendment to strike out the 
word ‘‘male,”’ so as to allow the right of 
suffrage to women, was voted down—yeas, 
9; nays, 40. Subsequently the clause to 
which the Hoar amendment was attached 
was struck out, and the joint resolution 
was passed. 

This refusal to confer suffrage on the 
women of Oklahoma at the/first municipal 
elections was not so much a defeat of 
woman suffrage as a re-affirmation by the 
U. S. Senate of its conservative precedent 
of referring the question to the male citi- 
zens of the Territory. This does not pre- 
vent the men of Oklahoma, through their 
Territorial Legislature, from extending 
suffrage to the women of Oklahoma in all 
future elections, as was done by the legis- 
latures of Wyoming, Washington, and 
Dakota Territories. In the first two 
eases such bills became laws by the 
approval of the governors, and in the last 
case the bill failed to become a law only 
by the veto of Governor Gilbert Pierce. 








The fact that nine Republican Senators 
in a U. 8. Senate containing a Democratic 
majority voted to disregard ‘squatter 
sovereignty” in theinterest of woman suf- 


frage is an encouraging sign of the times. 


H. B. B. 
——_+@r—- 


THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. 


The WOMAN'S JOURNAL devotes a good 
deal of space this week to a report of 
Prof. Tcheraz’s lecture on the history, 
religion and literature of Armenia. 

A few weeks ago, we spoke of the Japan- 
ese treaty as one of the questions that 
showed the need of having the moral and 
humane sentiment of the community more 
fully represented in public affairs. The 
Armenian question is a still more con- 
spicuous instance. 

The Armenians are a Christian nation 
that has been for five centuries under 
Turkish rule. The cruelties inflicted 
upon them have been a source of scandal 
in Europe for years, and a subject of dis- 
cussion at repeated international con- 
gresses. By the treaty of San Stefano, 
protection was promised tothe Armenians. 
By the treaty of Berlin in 1878, these 
guarantees were renewed, and a proviso 
was added that the European powers 
should superintend the application of the 
necessary reforms in the Armenian prov- 
inces of Turkey. In 1880, the ambassa- 
dors of all the Great Powers united in an 
official communication to the Sultan, call- 
ing his attention to the fact that nothing 
had yet been done, in accordance with the 
treaty of Berlin, to remedy the abuses 
from which his Christian subjects were 
suffering. The Sultan, as usual, prom- 
ised to do it at once, and, as usual, failed 
to keep his word. There the matter has 
rested ; and the condition of the Armenian 
provinces has been steadily going from 
bad to worse. 

How bad it is, few Americans have any 
idea, in spite of the reports of isolated 
outrages that occasionally get into the 
papers. Not long ago, a few copies came 
under my notice of L’ Armenie-Armenia, a 
monthly paper published in London, in 
French and English, by Prof. Tcheraz, 
who was secretary of the Armenian dele- 
gation at the Congress of Berlin, and was 
banished by the Turkish government in 
consequence. The tone of the paper was 
temperate, but the facts it related were 
astounding. A good deal of space was 
given to the Marsovan affair, which has 
already aroused considerable comment 
in the American press; but the most im- 
pressive thing in the paper was two or 
three columns devoted to the news from 
different parts of Armenia, reporting 
briefly, with dates and places, a series of 
atrocities perpetrated on the unfortunate 
inhabitants. They were told as quietly 
as a summary of the week’s fires would be 
given in an American paper. There were 
no sensational adjectives; but the strong- 
est adjectives could have added nothing 
to the horror of the bare facts. They 
gave one the same nightmare feeling 
caused by reading some parts of Motley’s 
Dutch Republic or the History of the 
Thirty Years’ War. It seemed incredible 
that such things could take place in this 
age of the world. Yet the more one 
looks into the Armenian question, the 
worse one finds the facts to be. The 
president of the Belgian Law Institute, in 
a series of articles in the /nternational Law 
Review, has published a minute and com- 
prehensive study of the condition of the 
Armenians under Turkish rule. The 
account is full of citations from consular 
reports and the Blue Books of the British 
Parliament. After reading these official 
documents, it is impossible to doubt the 
author’s statement that ‘‘the most mon- 
strous abuses, incredible anywhere else, 
are an every-day occurrence in Turkish 
Armenia.” 

The Armenians are exposed to constant 
depredations from the wandering tribes 
of fierce Kurds, who come down from the 
mountains and quarter themselves upon 
the Christian villages, plundering and 
burning, and committing all sorts of out- 
rages. The Turkish government forbids 
the Armenians, under heavy penalties, to 
possess any weapons, and it supplies fire- 
arms to the Kurds, who are fanatical 
Mahometans. The Armenian cultivator 
is liable any night to have his sheep driven 
away and his harvested grain carried off, 
and the next morning he may be visited 
by the government tax-gatherer, who will 
force him to pay a heavy tax on the prop- 
erty of which he has just been robbed. 

Since the Russian conquest of the Cau- 
casus, the Circassians have been emigrat- 
ing to Turkey by thousands every year. 
They want land, and are practically told 
by the government to help themselves, so 
long as they do not plunder the Mahom- 
etans. The Armenians are safe prey. A 
wandering Circassian comes along and 
sees a modest homestead with a farm 
plot adjoining, which suits him. He turns 
out the owner without ceremony, and 
takes possession. In this way the Ar- 
menians are being driven from all the best 
farms, which their forefathers have cul- 











tivated from time immemorial. A recent 
English writer says: ‘This turning of 
the Circassians loose to prey upon the 
settled peasantry is deliberate policy on 
the part of the Porte, but the experiment 
is confined to the Christian part of the 
population. It was tried in Bulgaria till 
the Great Powers interfered, and com- 
pelled the authorities to ship the marau- 
ders away.” 

Prof. Bryce, who travelled through Ar- 
menia, says: 

The Turkish government is really not 
so much a government, in our sense of the 
word, as no government. Some philoso- 
pher, impressed by the evils of bureau- 
cratic centralization, has defined the per- 
fect government as anarchy plus a street 
constable. Here you have anarchy plus 
the tax-gatherer. Nothing is done for the 
people or by the people, while everything 
is done to prevent one-half of them from 
protecting themselves. Government is a 
device for squeezing, with enormous 
waste in the process, a certain sum of 
money out of the poorest class, to be 
spent, most of it, on the Sultan's harem 
and palaces, and the rest on ironclads and 
rifles ; and for permitting everybody with 
arms in his hands to seize his neighbor’s 
fields and carry off his neighbor’s daugh- 
ter when he takes the fancy. 

In addition, the Turkish government 
imprisons and executes the Armenians on 
the flimsiest pretexts. It is estimated 
that there are at present two thousand of 
them in Turkish prisons—men, women 
and children. And the treatment of polit- 
ical prisoners is inhuman and revolting 
beyond description. Turkish officials com- 
mit crimes against defenceless prisoners 
which in a civilized country would send 
the official to State’s prison for life. 

It would be shameful if such atrocities 
were practised on the lowest savages, in- 
stead of on an intelligent and singularly 
interesting people, who stood in the 
breach for centuries as the bulwark of 
Christendom against the invasions of the 
uncivilized hordes of Asia. After expressly 
promising the Armenians protection in an 
international treaty, it seems incredible 
that the Great Powers should allow a 
reign of terror to continue there un- 
checked for fifteen years. 

If women were trained to understand 
political questions, and if their » ishes 
were counted in public affairs, it is not 
likely that the principal nations of Europe 
would stand by apathetically while in Ar- 
menia schools and churches are closed, 
property is confiscated by wholesale, in- 
nocent men are imprisoned, tortured and 
massacred, and Christian women are car- 
ried off by hundreds to Mohammedan 
harems. 

It would be easy to stop it. Turkey is 
weak—“‘the sick man of Europe”’—an 
empire perishing of its own corruption, 
because, as Carlyle would say, it has 
not even soul enough to serve as a substi- 
tute for salt. A single resolute demon- 
stration by the Great Powers, or by Eng- 
land alone, would compel the Sultan to 
carry out the promised reforms in Ar- 
menia. Sooner or later some of the 
Great Powers will do it; but meanwhile 
every year of delay that passes is fraught 
with untold misery to thousands of hu- 
man beings—unnecessary and inexcusable 
misery. The Armenian question is one 
conspicuous instance, out of many, show- 
ing how, while the gentler half of the 
human family is excluded from all voice 
in public affairs, the interests of humanity 
are apt to be sacrificed to those of diplo- 
macy. A. 8. B. 

—————-+o-—____—_ 


COLORADO ITEMS. 


The Pueblo Trades Assembly is out for 
woman suffrage. 

The Walsenburg Cactus and Florence 
News favor it. 

A suffrage club was formed at Colorado 
City last Thursday week. 

One Democratic convention—Arapahoe 
—has adopted a suffrage plank. 

All the Arapahoe county conventions 
(Denver) have adopted suffrage planks. 

The Castle Rock Journal wants to know 
whether the women want to vote or not. 

Logan, Las Animas and Arapahoe Re- 
publican county conventions have adopted 
suffrage planks. 

The Sterling Herald announces that it 
is going to take some side of the suffrage 
question, but doesn’t say which. 

Populist conventions in Mesa, Bent, 
Pueblo, Arapahoe, El Paso, Jefferson, 
Weld, and Delta counties have adopted 
suffrage planks. 

A league has been formed at Denver 
with Mrs. John L. Routt as president; 
Mrs. J. R. Hanna, Mrs. C. B. Kountze 
and Mrs. W. Teller, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
N. P. Hill, Treasurer; D. Love, recording 
secretary. 

By all means let the women vote.—Al- 
amosa /ndependent. 

Equal suffrage seems to be thriving 
about Rico.—Denver Sun. 

The Republicans did the right thing in 
recommending woman suffrage. — Silver 
Cliff Rustler. 
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In looking over the papers we have not one of the pioneers in this cause, so AMUSEMENTS. 
yet seen a sound argument against equal | Widely known and so thoroughly es- 
ae eee oe C LOA K S AN D F U R S STREET 
Woman suffrage will carry the day in | APPEAL TO COLORADO WOMEN. a THEATRE 


Colorado. The Herald espouses the cause | 


on the grounds of justice. — Durango 
Herald. 

This paper confidently believes that 
Huerfano County will cast ar almost solid 
vote for the woman suffrage act.—Walsen- 
burg Cactus. 


The man who is opposed to making 
women equal before the laws with men 
must have a very poor opinion of his 
wife and daughters.—La Veta Times. 


If a few opponents to woman’s suf- 
frage don’t show up pretty soon, the mo- 
tion will carry unanimously at the No- 
vember election.—Antonito Ledger. 


With woman suffrage and the free coin- 
age of silver assured facts in Colorado we 
should be the most prosperous and intel- 
ligent State in the Union.—H. Stratton in 
Ft. Collins Courier. 


We have several times been asked what 
we thought about woman suffrage. We 
think a smart wife should have at least 
an ¢qual right with a man who can 
neither read nor speak the English lan- 
guage.—Colfax Citizen. 

The women of Colorado need have no 
fear of the proposition giving them the 
ballot not carrying. Not only the lead- 
ing newspapers of the State of every 
political hue are vieing with each other 
in their earnest support of the measure, 
but leading men everywhere are favoring 
the equal suffrage movement. — Aspen 
Times. 

From outside the State printed circular 
arguments are being sent out urging peo- 
ple to vote against the woman suftrage 
amendment this fall. We believe the peo- 
ple of the State are fully able to attend to 
their own affiairs, and if we are not sur- 
prised Colorado will do justice to her 
people by passing the amendment.—Fort 
Morgan Times. 

Out_of the total number of persons who 
have.been interviewed on the question of 
equal (suffrage in this county less than 
one dozen are opposed to it. Sixty-five 
persons have signed the roll of the Gilpin 
County non-partisan equalsuftrage league, 
and forty more are pledged who have not 
yet signed. Some of the brightest citi- 
zens of Nevadaville have become inter- 
ested_and are taking steps to organize a 
branch league in that city. Interested 
go-ahead men and women of Black Hawk 
and Russel Gulch are urged to follow the 
example of Nevadaville.—Gilpin County 
Observer. F 

Woman suffrage will be voted upon by 
the voters of Colorado this fall. It is 
needless to say that woman suffrage is 
one of the fundamental principles of the 
People’s party. It is a disgrace to our 
civilization that women have not hereto- 
fore been granted the right of franchise. 
Women are in all things equal to man and 
in many things his acknowledged superior. 
To grant her the right of suffrage is only 
just and right. When once placed on a 
political, equality with man she wil 
remedy many of the existing evils, and 
exert a wholesome influence over State 
and nation.—Morgan Co. Herald. 


The W. C. T. U. Bulletin of Colorado 
Springs is brimming over with good news 
concerning the progress of the suffrage 
amendment: campaign. The Equal Suf- 
frage League of that city has taken up 
the work of house to house visits, the 
object being to interest the women and to 
get the men to pledge themselves to vote 
for,the amendment. 


Senator Hartzell addressed the Colorado 
State Convention of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian{Temperance Union on suffrage, and 
the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That we demand for the women 
citizens of Colorado full political equality. We 


demand this because it is right. Success is the 
reward of vigilance. 


PRCGRESS IN COLORADO. 
A Denver lady says, in a private letter: 


EIn the last two weeks great interesi has 
been shown in the suffrage question by 
many leading women of this city. On 
Sept. 28, Mrs. Routt, the wife of one of 
our ex-governors, invited a large number 
of ladies to meet at her house, with the 
legend on the invitations of ‘‘Equal Suf- 
frage.”” I was exceedingly surprised to 
see the available room in the house com- 
amy filled by interested women, and a 
arge Suffrage League was formed that 
day, and others have been formed since. 
Mrs. Chant will speak to the citizens of 
this city on Thursday next, and the even- 
ing before a large reception will be given 
her, at the residence of one of our leading 
women, an advocate of equal suffrage, 
Mrs. T. M. Patterson. ‘The newspapers 
indorse the movement, and one gentle- 
man told a suffrage worker that she did 
not need to make any effort, for suffrage 
would be victorious if she should go to 
sleep, and reniain so until after the elec- 
tion. However, the women are at work, 
and will do what they can. I read Mrs. 
Stone’s last letter, and a part of her first, 
to the ladies sissembled at Mrs. Routt’s, 
and it added greatly to the interest of our 
meeting to have a personal word from 


The Colorado Equal Suffrage Associa 
tion addresses the following ringing 
appeal to the women of the State: 


Women of Colorado, do you know the 

opportunity that is before you this fall? 
Do you know that on November 7th the 
voters of the State will decide whether 
| Or not you are to have the ballot here- 
| after? Do you know that there is a pos- 
| sibility that you may rise to legal equality 
| with man? Are you working for that 
| great end? Are you alive to its impor- 
| tance? Are you willing to be classed polit- 
| ically with idiots, criminals and insane, 
when your own enfranchisement is offered 
| you? Have you no interest in good gov- 
| ernment in your town, your county, your 
| State? Have you no interest in the mak- 
| ing of good laws, and the election of 
good men to execute them? Does not 
| yourheart swell with patriotism as you 
| see the best interests of Colorado struck 
| down, and our fair State lying prostrate 
| under the blow? Do you not wish your 
| voice to count hereafter in the tremen- 
| dously important choice of the men who 
| are to guard the interests of Colorado in 
Congress? Are you not interested in 
politics when, in spite of the strictest 
economy, want creeps into the household, 
when the mother is forced to pinch and 
save and deny her children, when the 
self-supporting woman sees her wages 
| reduced, and when on every side arises a 
long, low undertone of sorrow, the cry 
of the suffering poor? 

No matter how hardly economic condi- 
tions press upon men, except in the case 
of a few favored ones, they press harder 
upon women. It is the duty of every 
true daughter of Colorado to come to the 
rescue, to bend every power of the mind 
and heart to the solving of the social 
problems that surround us. Charity can 
never do it. Philanthropy can never do 
it. Only right laws rightly executed can 
reform ‘social conditions. The ballot is 
the greatest power and protection of this 
day and age. All that renders it valuable 
to men will make it valuable to women. 
If the circumstances of your life are such 
that you have never seen the need of it, 
itis your duty to aid your less fortunate 
sisters to attainit. Think of 126,000 self- 
supporting women in Colorado. Awake 
from your indifference. Send for litera- 
ture. Solicit the vote of every man of 
your acquaintance. Nine out of ten will 
vote for it, if we but ask them. And be 
assured that in helping to carry Colorado 
for suffrage this fall, you are helping to 
make history. New Mexico and Arizona 
are trembling in the balance. Suffrage sen- 
timent there is strong. Should Colorado 
grant it, they will come into the Union 
with equal suffrage in their constitutions. 
Sbould Colorado grant it. the victory in 
Kansas is assured in 1894. With five 
great Western States in line, one genera- 
tion will see the women of America en- 
franchised. Great issues are at stake. 
Drop all other things from now until 
November 7th to work for suffrage. 
Nothing elseis soimportant. Every vote 
counts, and every vote that you make will 
just so much hasten the day of full 
liberty for women. 

COLORADO NON-PARTISAN EQUAL 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Denver, Colorado. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. Louis Albert Banks will deliver 
an address in the First M. E. Church on 
Temple St. (rear of State House exten- 
sion), Sunday, Oct. 22, on ‘Lucy Stone— 
A Heroine of the Struggle for Human 
Rights— Ihe Woman and her Work.” 

Dr. Martha E. Mann and Dr. Annie 
Felton Reynolds gave a ‘*Motherhood 
Talk” before the Wednesday Morning 
Club of Arlington Heights, Boston, last 
week. Dr. Mann treated the physical 
conditions, and Dr. Reynolds the care of 
the teeth, applying particularly to women 
and children. The talk was given at the 
home of Mrs. Marion A. McBride. 


The Lincoln (Kan.) Beacon says: 

The Sixth District E.S. A. have voted 
to hold a convention in Osborne this fall. 
A vast amount of speaking must be done 
in the thirteen months that remain before 
the amendment is vcted upon, and it is 
designed to press into the service all the 
home talent, both men and women who 
have any gift in that direction. Almost 
any woman can tell why she wants to 
vote, and most men can find words to 
assent to the propriety and justice of the 
demand women are making for the ballot. 
Even the children can recite and sing for 
it. ‘‘Neither delay nor rest” should be 
our motto till the polls close in 1894. 

A private letter from New Jersey, dated 
Oct. 7, says: ‘*The nine hundred woman 
suffrage leaflets ordered for our State W. 
Cc. T. U. Convention at Camden, N. J., 
arrived safely and were all disposed of. I 
never saw anything like the enthusiasm 
over woman suffrage shown in that con- 
vention. It was large, and all seemed of 
one mind, determined to vote as soon as 
possible. Many ministers were introduced, 
and nearly all of them referred to the 
necessity of woman’s ballot. Surely the 
expression in favor of this reform would 
have done the pioneers good.” 

The first literary meeting and “high 
tea’ for the season of the New England 
Women’s Press Association was held at 
the Parker House Wednesday afternoon. 
Mrs. Grace LeBaron Upham presided. 
A message of affection and appreciation 
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was received from Mrs. Lucy Stone, in | 
answer to one sent her at the last meet- 
ing. Mrs. Sallie Joy White, chairman of 
the program committee, gave a graphic 
description of the World’s Fair. Next 
on the program was a paper entitled 
‘*The Making of a Critic,” by Mrs. E. G. 
Sutherland, ‘Dorothy Lundt.” Mrs. 
Emma Sheridan Fry delighted the audi- 
ence with a paper on ‘*The Press and its 
Relation to the Stage.” Miss Helen M. 
Winslow followed with an admirably 
written paper on ‘*The Business End of a 
Newspaper,”’ by Mrs. Barbara Galpin. 
Mrs. A. Whittaker read a very instructive 
paper on ‘*Three-quarters of a Century 
of Agricultural Literature.” 

The Cosmopolitan offers $1,500, four in 
prizes of $1,000, $300, $100, and $100 re- 
spectively, for four water colors which 
shall be chosen by a committee from such 
drawings as may be submitted before 
December next. ‘The subjects are to be 
from the life of Christ. The treatment 
is to be calculated for a single page repro- 
duction in the Cosmopolitan, in size five 
by eight inches, and to be suitable for use 
in stained glass for church or cathedral. 
The drawings should be addressed: ‘‘Sub- 
mitted to Art Committee, Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, Sixth Avenue and Eleventh 
Street, New York. 

Miss Harriet Monroe, who wrote the 
World’s Fair Ode, has brought suit for 
$25,000 damages against the New York 
World, which printed it in advance of its 
delivery, without authority, and also 
printed an alleged likeness and biography 
of Miss Mouroe, each of which she con- 
siders ground for action. She alleges 
that, after the copy had been stolen, her 
agent warned the World against using it, 
and received this reply: ‘‘We will take 
our chances on it. Explain to her that 
the World could not miss an opportunity 
to give the public such a grand poem.” 
Miss Monroe claims that by the premature 
publication she lost her copyright and 
various other advantages. 

At the World’s Fair grounds, Chicago, 
on Connecticut Day, Oct. 11, Mrs. George 
H. Knight, president of the Connecticut 
Board of Lady Managers, delivered an 
interesting address, telling of the women’s 
work and new field of usefulness as dem- 
onstrated in the various branches of the 
Exposition, dwelling particularly on what 
Connecticut women had done. Chairman 
Read gave a brief sketch of the work of 
the Board of Managers, and an eloquent 
address of welcome on behalf of the State 
was delivered by Governor Morris. The 
exercises at the building were followed 
by a public reception at which all the peo- 
ple from the Nutmeg State and other visi- 
tors were presented to the governor. 





———— | 


As THIs is the month for weddings, we 
call attention to the choice stock of gloves 
that Miss Fisk, 44 Temple Place, is show- 
ing. Her gloves are always correct in 
style and colors, and the prices are right, 
and you will be pleased if you purchase 
there. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEST FISH MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood, | 
Brookline. | 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 














Dress Reform Garments. 
MRS. E. M. BRIGGS, 
Successor to the late Rachel A. Robbinson, 
PRACTICAL DRESS-MAKING. 


Also Undergarments from Stockinettes, Lisle 
and the celebrated Silk Sponge Flannel, so highly 
recommended by physicians. All orders carefully 
filled. Mail orders solicited. 

131 Tremont St., Rooms 50 and 51. 

(Take elevator.) 





NO LOWER PRICES, 


AT 


BROTHERS. 


WASHINGTON STREET, Corner of Bedford. 


for Fashionable Cloaks. 


L. P. 


HOLLANDER 


& CO., 
OUTSIDE GARMENTS 


—Fror— 


Ladies, Misses & Children 


The largest stock of fine goods in the country 
marked at 


VERY REASONABLE PRICES. 


Boylston St. & Park Sq., Boston. 
290 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MORPHINE, OPIUM, COCAINE 
AND LIQUOR HABITS 
CAN BE CURED 
WITHOUT 
PAIN. 


The Morphine, Opium and Cocaine hab- 
its have grown to an alarming extent, the 
which but few realize. At first given to 
alleviate pain and suffering, the nassum- 
ing control, gives to the poor patient 
nothing but pain, suffering, sorrow and 
sadness, and the unfortunate awakes to 
the fact that he has taken to his bosom 
an unyielding tyrant who refuses to un- 
clasp his poisonous fangs, but day by day 
sinks them deeper into his victim, sap- 

ing his very life away, robbing him of 
his physical abilities, dethroning him of 
his reason, and finally crowding him into 
an untimely grave, leaving in the minds 
of his friends only a recollection of what 
he once was, and the tearful *‘’Tis well 
that at last he is free from his suffering.” 
Is that too hideous a picture? Nay, the 
half of what the poor unfortunate suffers 
is not told therein. 

Joy to the world. Science at last con- 
quers and comes to the poor sufferer’s 
relief.. The good and great Doctor Bel- 
linger, late of Germany, offers through 
the German Remedy Company at 205, 206 
and 207 Pelham Building, corner of Tre- 
mont; and Boylston Streets, Boston, to 
poor, suffering humanity, a remedy for 
the positive cure, without pain, of the 
morphine, opium, cocaine, liquor and to- 
bacco habits. NO CURE, NO PAY. 














O. A. 


JENKINS 
& CO. 


Invite inspection of their 
most complete line of cir- 
cular capes, in all the fash- 
ionable furs. 

The prices are reason- 
able, and the quality, style 
and finish unsurpassed. 


Exelusive designs in 
Ladies’ English Walking 
and Felt Sailor Hats. 


407 Washington Street. 


ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 
MONDAY, October 22.—T wo weeks only. 


Charles Frohman’s Comedians. 
First time in Boston, 2 the sew military Comedy, 
ntit 


| ‘THE OTHER MAN. 


| Direct from the Garden Theatre, New York City, 
where it run one hundred nights. 
| 


Every evening at 7.45. Mat. Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


PAR 


Evenings at 8. Saturday Matinee at 2. 
43rd—491h PERFORMANCES. 


RICE'S 


Libretto by C. A 
Byrne and Louis 
Harrison. Music 
by Gustave Kerker. 


| 
HOLLIS 





THEATRE 


. 
J.A. Cra’ tree, Manager. 
F. E. Piper, Bus. Manager. 


Sumptuous production 
of the fantastic comic 
opera, 


VENUS 


Boston's Favorite Prima Donna, 
CAMILLE D'ARVILLE, and 80 artists. 


Souvenirs—th Performance—Oct. 50. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Ricu & HARRIS and { 
CHARLES FROHMAN 
MONDAY, October 23d, 
Limited engag+e ment, 


Pauline Hall Opera Company, 
accom panied by 
Richard Golden 
In the new eccentric opera, 
THE HONEYMOONERS. 
Libretto by (. M.S. McLellan. Music by 
William Furst. 65 leading artists. 


Evenings at8. Regular Matinees Wednesday 
and Saturday at 2, 





Props. and Managers. 





GRAND OPERA 


One Week, Commencing 
MONDAY, OCIOBER 23, 


HALLEN and HART, 


Their Biggest Success, 


“THE IDEA.” 


Next Attraction, CLARA MORRIS. 
Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


HOUSE 





Evenings at 7.45. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON ............ Manager 
Every evening at8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


Qnd and Last Week SUt708 YAXES 
THE SPAN OF LIFE. 


Next Week —-HANDS ACROSS THE SEA. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 








Commencing May 29, 1893. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC- 
TION and the West, 8.00 A.M. accommodation, 
sl eping car to Chicago, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping 
ears for Chicago and St. Louis, and 7 P. M. sleeping 
car to Chicago. 

For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8 00, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.10, 11,00 A. Mj 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 6.00, 6.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 


For stations on the WATERTOWN Brancu, 8.50, 10.10, 
11.00 A.M.; 12.45,; 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WaLTHaM, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For ConcorD, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For AYER JuNcTION and FitcuBure, 8.00, 9.00 A. M. 
1,05, 8,00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 





New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Hartford, Philadelphia, 
New Haven, ' Baltimore, 
New York, Washington. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


Noon Express, via Hartford. 
Leaves Boston ft 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 


The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3 P.M.; due New York {8.40 P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leave Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M. 





Weshingsen Bapeus via Poughkeepsie Bridge, P. 
& R. and B, & O. R. R. ave Boston *7.00 P. M., due 
Philadelphia 7.50 A. M.: Baltimore, 10.30 A. M.; Wash 
ington, 11.20A.M. Pullman vestibuled sleeping cars.- 





*Daily, including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted. {On Sundays arrives 9.00 P.M. City office 
322 Washington Street. Depot, foot Summer Street 


W. R. BABCOCK 


General Superintendent. Gen. Pass. Agent. 








Wedding, Reception, Travelling, 
and Church 


GLOVES 


in all the correct colors and styles at 


Miss M. F. Fisk, 





44 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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ONLY WAIT. 


BY JULIA H. MAY. 


Can you tell how the pansy petals grow? 

Do you know where the clouds of the evening go? 

Where the east winds rise, and the west winds 
blow ? 


Do you know the words of the robin’s song? 
Can you tell, when the music floats along, 
Whether the notes are right or wrong? 


Can you follow the snow-flake as it flies ? 
Can you tell how the mists of the morning rise, 
Or the green leaf crimsons before it dies ? 


If you cannot fathom these simple things, 

If your thought drops down when it tries its 
wings 

So near the earth, and no answer brings; 

Is it strange that you do not understand 


The wonderful things that God has planned 
For the life in the undiscovered land? 


The robin’s song you may not translate, 
Nor the lines in the open book of fate, 
But the truth is there, if you only wait. 


If you only wait, faint heart, you'll find 
The missing thread, and can unwind 

All that Divinity designed 

For us to know. Sometime, you'll say, 

I see God's plan; I can trace his way. 

You will understand, some day, some day. 
+o — 

MY HOLLYHOCK,. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 





Ah, me, my scarlet hollyhock, 

Whose stately head the breezes rock, 
How sad that in one night of frost 
Thy radiant beauty shall be lost, 

And all thy glory overthrown 

Ere half thy ruby buds have blown! 
All day across my window low 

Thy flowery stalk sways to and fro 
Against a background of blue sea. 

On the south wind, to visit thee, 
Come airy shapes in sumptuous dyes— 
Rich golden, black-edged butterflies, 
And humming birds in emerald coats, 
With flecks of fire upon their throats, 
That in the sunshine whir and glance 
And probe the flowers with slender lance, 
And many a drunken, drowsy bee, 
Singing his song bilariously. 

About the garden fluttering yet, 

In amber plumage freaked with jet, 
The goldfinches charm all the air 
With sweet, sad crying everywhere. 
To the dry sunflower stalks they cling, 
And on the ripened disks they swing, 
With delicate delight they feed 

On the rich store of milky seed. 


Autumn goes loitering through the land, 
A torch of fire within her hand. 

Soft sleeps the bloomy haze that broods 
O’er distant hills and mellowing woods; 
Rustle the corn fields far and near, 

And nuts are ripe and pastures sere, 
And lovely odors haunt the breeze 
Borne o’er the sea and through the trees. 
Belated beauty, lingering still 

So near the edge of winter’s chill, 

The deadly daggers of the cold 
Approach thee and the year grows old. 
Is it because I love thee so 

Thou waitest. waving to and fro 

Thy flowery spike to gladden me 
Against the background of blue sea? 

I wonder—hast thou not some sense, 
Some measure of intelligence, 
Responding to my joy in thee? 

Almost I dream that it may be, 

Such subtleties are Nature’s, hid 

Her most well-trodden paths amid: 
Such sympathies along her nerves, 

Such sweetness in her fine reserves. 
Howe'er it be, I thank the powers 

That gave me such enchanted hours, 
Th s late October, watching thee 

Wave thy bright flowers against the sea. 


2. 
> 


THE CAMDEN READING CLUB. 


A True Story. 











BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 


‘\What would I do if wakened at night 
by some one prowling about my house?” 
Mr. Josephus Blinn spread out his broad 
person to its broadest. ‘‘Why, gentle- 
men, I'd arm myself, follow the sounds, 
and shoot the invaders in their tracks.” 

‘*Would ye aim toshoot’em spang dead ?” 
asked Amsi Dyer, aspare man with a tuft 
of hay-colored beard on his thin chin. 

‘Well, sir, I'd have no scruples, though 
I do admit my intent would be to cripple,” 
admitted Mr. Blinn, smiling condescend- 
ingly. ‘My idear is, however, that these 
fellows now a-pervadin’ this village are 
old hands, reg’lars, as you may say, and 
mercy 0’ any sort’d be quite thrown away 
on ’em.” 

‘*Wall, blessed be nothin’, said Enoch 
Sutton, spreading out his thin hands 
before the fiery nose of the round, high 
stove that was the centre of the group. 
Enoch could mend anything on the face of 
the earth, could make carpets and soft 
soap, and in his sect was quite a famous 
exhorter. ‘I don’t expect they’ll come 
to my house for my bank stock or my 
spoons, but if they could tell me where 
my boy Ab’m got a book I found yester- 
day out in the barn, I'd like to see ’em.” 

‘““Why, my boys b’long toa readin’ club, 
I think they call it,” said Amsi Dyer, 
bending forward. He invariably kept his 
hands in his pockets, which made his 





movements seem constrained. ‘“‘And I 
thought your Ab’m had jined.” 

‘**He’s spoke about a readin’ club, Ab’m 
has, and I’ve given him a dime or two for 
it, off and on,” said Mr. Sutton, wagging 
his dry-looking head, “but this book 
didn’t have anything todo about any club. 
It wa’n’t the wust kind of a book,” the 
father in him felt the need now of defend- 
ing his son, ‘‘but it was about a pirate.” 
The tone was of deep disgust. “I felt 
bound to know what Ab’m thought ought 
to be stored up in th’ hay, an’ [ went 
through it, kind o’ skippy like, and I made 
out ’at th’ pirate had killed some seventy 
odd, in cold blood, besides makin’ no end 
walk th’ plank, and that he had as many 
wives as Solomon, or a Mormon.” 

There was a brief silence about the 
stove. Mr. Blinn, having no children, 
yawned behind his hand, feeling some- 
what bored. Into the heads of those men 
who were fathers of boys was coming a 
vague discomfort. Enoch Sutton, though 
not much to look at, inspired his neigh- 
bors with respect. ‘‘I’d a felt bound to 
keep that book to myself, ef it wa’nt that 
sech things is like fire in dry grass,” he 
went on. ‘Of course, I burned the book 
up, and I flaxed Ab’m, after I'd talked 
with him. But I got awful little out’n 
him, so I thought I’d speak of it. I ruther 
suspect that Dow Weaver, the post-office 
newsman, keeps the stuff.” 

“He aint any too good,” said Dyer, 
drawing up his long legs with a snap, 
‘tand” (again the prevailing interest took 
possession of him) ‘‘that makes me think, 
it was his wife’s folks’ house that was 
broke into last night. The thief clum up 
an old leach bar’ on the shed, an’ into the 
back shed winder, and there he was, and 
he took all manner o’ things, includin’ a 
pair of big shears, an’ a b’ar skin rug.” 

‘It’s sing’lar they’ve never beento your 
house,” said Mr. Tolley, the owner of the 
grocery, at which all the village affairs, 
small and great, were discussed. He was 
a discreet man, knowing that to keep 
one’s ears open and one’s mouth shut is 
good for business. He now addressed 
himself to Mr. Blinn with great respect, 
as was due to the president of the lead- 
ing bank, and the richest man in Camden. 
“I s’pose it’s because they know you'd 
be liable to be prepared for ’em.” 

“*[ spose so,” said Mr. Blinn, pride- 
fully ; and drawing his handsome top coat 
closely about him, he stalked away. 

It had been a trying winter. The burn- 
ing of the Excelsior woollen mills had left 
many people out of employment, and the 
early closing of the canal had brought to 
want the improvident class who followed 
its peaceful waters for a livelihood. Coal 
and flour were dear, and the keen cold 
kept up a persistent demand for both. In 
February an epidemic of thieving and 
burglary had set in. The grocers dared 
no longer to make refrigerators of the 
pavement, and housekeepers lay awake at 
night tormented by fears for the cellar 
windows and the woodshed door. Money 
and silver were taken, of course, but so 
were other things, as witness the shears 
and bear-skin rug. Sometimes a victim 
thought he heard something in the night, 
at least he so admitted the next morning, 
but a month had passed and the thieves 
were as yet in full possession, though 
Camden had two big constables and a 
courageous deputy-sheriff. 

If Mr. Blinn was as brave as he talked, 
Mrs. Blinn made no pretence at bravery, 
though she was the daughter of General 
De Kamp, whose performances in the Mex- 
ican war had made him the great man of 
the county. It was indeed whispered at 
sewing societies, and at other gatherings 
where knitting needles clicked, that ‘*Mrs. 
Blinn did not dare to say her soul was her 
own.” It was also whispered that, ‘‘with 
such a husband, such self-assertion was 
unnecessary.’ The big white pillars of 
the De Kamp homestead made a fit frame 
for Mr. Blinn. His broadcloth was of the 
finest, his watch was massive, and so 
were his nose and his very double chin. 
There were acrid-minded persons who re- 
membered when Mr. Blinn delivered par- 
cels in a barrow for Bildad Scrann, who 
kept a store of general merchandise. They 
recalled the fact that the old general had 
stormed over his daughter’s marriage, and 
even hinted that Josephus was no such 
being as his manner seemed to convey; 
but they were felt to be lacking in public 
spirit. 

Family resemblance is an illusive affair. 
At first glance there was little likeness 
between tiny Mrs. Blinn’s blue eyes, 
flaxen curls and delicate figure, and the 
dark, old general, whose portrait hung in 
the long drawing-room ; but as one looked 
the likeness appeared. Hannah, the cook, 
who had lived in the De Kamp house thirty 
years, and Pat O’Finuken, who had lived 
there but six months, were like Pomp, 
the mastiff, perfectly sure that when the 
mistress spoke they must pay attention. 
Details happily escaped Mr. Blinn. It 
never had occurred to him that Pomp’s 
feeble flop of his tail, when he spoke to 





him, as contrasted with his ready obedi- 
ence to his wife, was a subtle indication 
of anything. 

It was snowing fast when Mr. Blinn 
entered his house the evening after his 
visit to Mr. Tolley’s grocery, and he 
found his wife looking very small and 
tired in the depths of an easy chair. 
“Josephus,” she cried, before he could 
speak, ‘I am worried to death! Some- 
body has thrown meat into the yard. 
Pomp only got a little of it, but he’s still 
avery sick dog. Patrick found one big 
piece, and, suspecting something, brought 
it in, and Dr. Hartson says it’s poisoned, 
and he’s poured something like a quart of 
castor-oil down Pomp, and he thinks he’! 


live.”” 
Mr. Blinn sank heavily down into a 


rocking.chair, and listened wearily, while 
his wife continued : 

‘“*My opinion is the burglars intend to 
come here to-night, and I have got to- 
gether all my dearest things, the pearl 
necklace that belonged to Aunt Ann, 
mother’s rubies, and the set of topazes 
Uncle Jonathan gave me, and my diamond 
brooch and finest laces, with the small 
silver. I want you to take the things to 
the bank.” 

“I’m almost sick, Sarah,’’ said Mr. 
Blinn, putting his head in his hand and 
sighing, ‘‘and I should have to go after 
Mr. Jackson, for he’s the only man who 
can unlock the safe. Moreover, I might 
be attacked on the street, and it seems to 
me that sometimes those fellows will go 
for Jackson themselves, and that valuables 
are quite as safe out of the bank as in it. 
I don’t think you should worry. You 
have me, Sarah, to protect the property 
and—yourself.” 

The little lady slipped back in her horse- 
hair-covered chair, and looked at the fire 
meditatively. She did not say that she 
was assured by her husband’s presence, 
though in all Camden there were few men 
as large as he. But she may have been. 
Silence is said to mean consent. 

As the night deepened, the storm in- 
creased, and the wind filled the spacious 
old house full of uncanny noises. Mrs. 
Blinn, when she had tied on her laced 
night cap, slipped her precious bundle of 
valuables into a rag-bag, but even that 
did not calm her fears, and when she slept 
it was, as we say, with one eye open. 
About twelve o'clock she had her reward. 
Pomp, after a hoarse bark, set up a 
growling that indicated his mouth was 
full. Hannah was quite deaf; besides she 
slept at the back of the house. Pat, who 
was supposed to be asleep in the base- 
ment, gave no sign. 

“Mr. Blinn,” cried Mrs. Blinn springing 
out of bed like a cricket, and giving her 
lord a sharp poke with her little fist, ‘*Do 
you hear Pomp? Get up this instant 
minute!” 

‘*T—’m kind of sick, Sarah I don’t hear 
anything, unless it is the wind. You'll 
get the neuralgia. You'd better lock the 
door and come to bed,” said Mr. Blinn 
feebly from the depths of the feathers. 

‘*Lock the door! There isn’t any lock! 
The man who owned this house once felt 
brave.”’ The little woman almost sobbed. 
‘Oh, Josephus, be aman! Father’s sword 
is under his portrait, and his pistols are 
in the library.” 

‘*T feel dreadful faint, and as if I were 
going to have cramps,” pleaded Mr. Blinn, 
doubling himself up a trifle tighter. “If 
you’ll wait a minute—you are always so 
impatient—perhaps he’ll go away. In 
my present condition I couldn't protect 
myself against a babe. I—” 

Mrs. Blinn had now armed herself with 
the poker and a tall silver candle-stick, 
and rustled off in her thick dressing-gown 
and felt slippers. Pomp’s long snoring, 
savage growls filled the house; but as 
Mrs. Blinn, now armed with her father’s 
sword (stillin the scabbard), entered the 
sitting-room, Pat O’Finuken entered it 
from the kitchen. Pomp held his prisoner 
fast by the trousers, and the tail of his 
coat, and he was—alike to the amazement 
of mistress and man—the chunky, rosy- 
cheeked son of Amzi Dyer. 

“Why, Tommy ?” exclaimed Mrs. Blinn, 
holding her candle high and dropping the 
sword. ‘**Why,—” 

‘I'd ‘a’ been here sooner, me’m, but I 
was wakin’ Mike Ryan a bit, wid th’ 
Widdy McShane,” cried Pat humbly to 
his mistress. ‘‘Faix, seed the craytur’s 
lantern in the cellar afoor I could find the 
kay, I was that flustered. Sure, me’m, 
I’m coortin’ th’ Widdy McShane, wid a 
nate property an’ not a child, praise 
glory! Yes’m, an’ Mike bein’ brother to 
her first husband's step-feyther’s brother- 
in-law, Nora said she must go for respict, 
an’ seein’ it’s to a wake we all come at 


last.” 
‘‘What on earth did you get into our 


house this time of night for, Tommy ?” 
demanded Mrs. Blinn, still holding her 
candle high, and paying no attention 
whatever to Patrick. Pomp still held the 
boy, contented to roll his big eyes about. 
It would be time enough to release him 
when ordered. 





For answer, Tommy put up his arm and 
burst into a passion of tears. ‘I wish, 
oh, I do wish you’d let me go home, Mrs. 
Blinn!’ he whimpered. ‘Oh, if you will, 
I'll do anything! I'll run away to-mor- 
row! I’ll do anything!” 

“I'll take him home, me’m,” said Pat, 
‘‘barrin’ your permission. I’m thinkin’ 
he’d better be kept oot o’ any other cellars 
to-night.” 

“Do so,” said Mrs. Blinn after an in- 
stant, ‘‘and when you return, come up- 
stairs at once. Mr. Blinn is very ill.” 

It was not many minutes before Patrick 
was home again, and Mrs. Blinn had pre- 
pared a mustard plaster as big as the big- 
gest turkey platter would hold. They 
found Mr. Blinn in the middle of the bed, 
very red and sleepy. ‘*Come, Josephus,” 
said Mra. Blinn firmly, ‘‘there’s nothing 
like mustard for cramp.” 

“IT think I feel easier now,” said he, 
moving heavily. 

‘The pain will return unless the source 
of the trouble is reached.” 

There was no mercy in the pleasant, 
firm voice, and in another second Mr. 
Blinn felt himself suddenly under a sheet 
of hot coals. 

‘It’s well, sor, ye wur took as ye wur,” 
said Pat, when he had mended the fire 
and seated himself at the foot of the bed 
to watch with Mrs. Blinn the eftect of the 
plaster. ‘*There was Tommy Dyer in the 
sittin’ room as big as life, with Pomp a- 
scrunchin’ in the back o’ him, an’ whin I 
come along past Mr. Tolley’s, I hears a 
great scritchin’, an’ I run in, or sort of 
bust in, as ye may say, an’ there was 
Ab’m Sutton, wounded loike in the head 
wid th’ top of gran’ther Tolley’s cane, for 
that there young imp had got in some- 
how, an’ was all loaded up wid plunder— 
a gold watch, an thimble, not to spake of 
a dozen or two doughnuts in his clothes.” 

‘Who discovered him?’ asked Mrs. 
Blinn, as she noted that Mr. Blinn was 
equirmins under the bed-clothes, and, 
believing he was freeing himself from the 
mustard, rose and pressed it into place. 

“Oh, gran’ther himself; an’ *twas a 
clip, I tell ye; *twas misilf wint for Dr. 
Hartson to sew up the hole, an’ ’tis a 
wonder the screatch he gave at the 
stitches didn’t wake up th’ very slapers 
in th’ buryin’ ground. I helt him, bein’ 
strong, an’ sez [ to ’im, sez I, ‘A’bm, thim 
as gits a livin’ by warkin’ for the Auld One 
is bound to git his pay fust or last,’ sez I; 
an unless me head’s a cabbage, Tommy 
was here on the same business, an’ afore 
to-morrow’s night we’ll be larnin’ the 
names av the Camden boorglars.” 


The next morning Camden hummed like 
a beehive. Ab’m Sutton, whose head 
ached so very much be believed he was 
going to die, turned States evidence, and 
disclosed the fact that the reading club 
had headquarters in an old canal boat far 
down the canal basin, and that there, 
along with something like a bushel of 
books never seen in any reputable book- 
seller's, was all the stolen property, eat- 
ables and coal alone excepted. Just why 
no father or mother had inquired into that 
queer reading club, and discovered why 
it was always going to meet at some 
other boy’s home, cannot be told. The 
parents did not like to think about it, for 
one and all were so very respectable. 

It was a solemn time when the fifteen 
members were brought face to face with 
their fathers. Two ministers were present, 
also the president of the village and Dr. 
Hartson, who was anxious about Ab’m 
Sutton’s head. 

**It theems dreadful to think of now,” 
falteringly lisped Jack Wimple, aged four- 
teen and the youngest member, “but it 
wath funny, and smart, we thought, when 
we begun, and not plain stealing at all. 
Dow Weaver said it wath fun to have a 
thirculating library, and we each gave 
ten thents, and had a book, an’ met to dis- 
cuss ‘em last thummer in our barn, an’ 
when we read ‘Th’ Stolen Ruby, or Mag- 
dalena Cadawaleder’s Crime,’’ we got up 
th’ band. There wath just such a band in 
that book.” 

Dow Weaver’s news office languished | 
after this, and in self-defence he had to go | 
away; but Mr. Blinn, moved by reasons I 
will not go into, came out very strong for 
a public /ibrary, and gave a thousand dol- 
lars towards starting one, and offered to 
give the use of a second story of the bank 
building, rent free, for twenty years. 
There he finished off a room especially 
for the boys, and though ten years have 
passed and no new burglars have come 
to Camden to revive old memories, the 
juvenile reading is carefully watched. 
**Ye see,” explained Enoch Sutton to one 
of the present committee, ‘young folks 
can take in badness as we take in malary, | 
but there’s this difference, whereas malary 
and them there mis’able, contemptible 
backsillusises you read about aint visible 
to the naked eye, old folks know badness. | 
Sometimes it seems to me the wust thing | 
about growing old’s the kind o’ wisdom | 
we git.” 

As for Mr. Josephus Blinn, he has given | 








three thousand dollars more to the library, 
and is esteemed Camden’s most eminent 
citizen, and at mite societies, pink teas 
and such like places it is still whispered 
that Mrs. Blinn ‘‘doesn’t dare to say her 
soul is her own.””— Union Signal. 
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MICHIGAN |SUFFRAGE LAW CONSTITU- 
TIONAL, 


The Supreme Court of Michigan has 
been petitioned to issue an injunction, for- 
bidding the city authorities of Detroit to 
register women as voters, on the ground 
that the law is unconstitutional. Week 
before last we gave the grounds on which 
the law is said to conflict with the consti- 
tution. Hon. George W. Bates, of Detroit, 
in the Daily Journal of Sept. 15, gives 
his reasons for regarding the law as valid. 

The law provides: 


That in all school, village and city elections, 
women who can read the State constitution 
printed in English shall be allowed to vote for 
all school, village, or city officers, and on all 
questions pertaining to school, village, and city 
regulations on the same terms and conditivns as 
prescribed by law for male citizens, if able to 
read at le- st one section of the State constitution. 

That all laws prescribing the qualitication of 
voters at school, village and city elections, shall 
apply to women who can read the State consti- 
tution as provided, and they shall enjoy ali the 
rights, privileges and immunities, and their 
names shall be registered in the same manner as 
provided by law for other voters. 


This law thus provides for voting at all 
school, village and city elections, subject 
to the single condition that the woman 
shall be able to read at least one section 
of the State constitution, for all officers 
and matter pertaining to schools, vill ges 
and cities in the State. It is thus a 
limited suffrage, for it expressly excepts 
town, county and State officers. 

The provision as to school elections is 
but a repetition of the provision ot tle 
primary school law passed in 1881 to the 
same effect. This law has been he d valid 
by the Supreme Courtof the State, as not 
conflicting with the provision in the srarte 
constitution declaring that only male 
citizens shall be electors; and it is put on 
this ground, that the constitution m kes 
it the duty of the Legislature to provide 
for a primary school system, and uuder 
that provision, the Legislature passed the 
provision defining the qualifications of 
voters under the act. The system beiug a 
creature of the Legislature, the latter was 
authorized to pass such regulations in 
reference to it as it saw fit. Under this 
act, the women of Michigan have voted 
for a number of years, have entered iuto 
many election contests, and are now sit- 
ting as members of our school boards. 
Acting on this theory, this act was passed 
extending suffrage to village and city 
elections, the purpose being to exclude 
town, county and State elections, to avoid 
the possible constitutioual objection in 
thus extending the suffrage to the latter, 
which are technically known as State 
offices. This act thus enables women to 
vote at all elections except the three 
classes mentioned, and practically em- 
braces all the more important elections. 

But this act has this condition attavhed 
to it: that to enjoy it, women must be 
able to read at least one section of the 
State constitution, printed in the English 
language. Inenjoining the educational 
qualification, is it constitutional? I think 
it is, and om it on thisground: That it is 
simply the exercise of the legislative 
power over municipalities, as created by 
the Legislature, which has the power tv 
deal with them as it pleases, within the 
terms of the constitution. This constitu- 
tion provides that the Legislature shall 
have power to create municipalities. [t 
also provides that they shall have such 
power and be subject to such regulations 
or restrictions as the Legislature may 
give them. Thus, as the exercise of 
legislative power, we think that there can 
be no doubt but what this is a lawful ex- 
ercise of such power and that this act 
will stand the scrutiny of the courts. 

But they say that it is unconstitutional 
on two grounds: First, because it is in- 
consistent with the State constitution 
which defines an elector as a male citizen ; 
and, second, because it enjoins an educa- 
tional qualification, which is said to be 
class distinction and thus contrary to the 
spirit of the constitution. 

In the first place the objection that it 
violates the constitution has no force, 
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because it does not attempt to grant State 
suffrage nor provide for voting for State 
officers, as those contemplated in the con- 
stitution. It expressly omits them. The 
class of officers mentioned are technically 
municipal officers, and, as such, they are 
not within the expressed terms of the 
constitution, nor is this act inconsistent 
with it 

Second: The educational qualification 
is simply a regulation, and so long as it 
does not discriminate as against the mem- 
bers of a class, it is not unconstitutional, 
for it is genera] and makes all persons 
eligible. ‘Thus, as the exercise of legisla- 
tive power, it simply deals with munici- 

C palities by enlarging the numbers of 
qualified voters of the district. 

The point made in the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the primary school case 
that, as the law always recognized a differ- 
ence between voters under the school law 
and those under the constitution, that pro- 
vision in the constitution did not apply, 
has special bearing on the present law. 
The existing laws as to villages and cities 
all fix the qualifications of electors at 
those elections. If it was intended that 
the provision of the constitution should 
apply, there would be no necessity to 
make any provision defining who shall be 
qualified electors. But it seems to have 
been thought necessary to so define them, 
because, in the absence of any such quali- 
fications, there would be no competent 
electors. But the fact that such provi- 
sions are always in such laws is proof that 
it was considered necessary to have them, 
and the power of the Legislature has 
always been recognized in this respect 
and has accordingly been exercised. 

If the Legislature has thus the power 
to fix the qualifications of electors at 
these elections, that concedes the general 
power, and the manner of its exercise be- 
comes immaterial so long as it does not 
exceed the express grant under the con- 
stitution. This act simply adds to the 
number of such qualified electors; and 
whereas the old law confined the suffrage 
to men, this act extends it to women who 
can read at least one section of the con- 
stitution. So far as the power is con- 
cerned, if it could extend it to men, the 
same power would allow the Legis\ature 
to extend it to women, or any one else if 
it saw fit to do so. 

If constitutional, this act is a wise and 
prudent measure and will prove the enter- 
ing wedge for full State suffrage, and, as 
such, it is of interest to the whole country. 
Some question the policy of such a meas- 
ure, but it seems to us that it is well con- 
ceived and adapted to the necessities of 
thecase. At first it gives this suffrage to 
a limited number of women and that, too, 
to the best class of them, as a sort of pre- 
liminary trial; and thus meets the objec- 
tion that woman suffrage, if granted, will 
Only increase the number of ignorant 
voters. It puts women on a political basis 
and makes her a political factor in the 
municipal politics of the State. It rec- 
ognizes her asa ——— power and from 
the small majorities now existing between 

} the two great political a in this 








country, it practically enables her to hold 
the balance of power; and if she only 
maintains the independent position, her 

ower is invincible. Thus, without know- 
ing it, she has become, as it were, uncon- 
sciously a controlling element in the 
municipal politics of Michigan. As an 
educational measure it is of the greatest 
consequence to the suffrage cause. By 
showing to the people that she knows 
enough to exercise this privilege pru- 
dently and well she is thus demonstrating 
her capacity for a larger suffrage, and 
what can be safely entrusted to her in a 
limited sense can be likewise entrusted 
to her in the widest sense, and thus en- 
able her to win the whole cause. 

The next step to be taken is that of 
State suffrage, which is to be acquired by 
an amendment to the State constitution— 
striking out the word ‘“‘male,” as we have 
already stricken out the word ‘white.’’ 
The framers of this law thus builded 
better than they knew. It will prove, as 
it were, a stepping - stone, whereon to 
reach the desired end, and though it may 
be the short way around, we think it is 
the surest way. The work of the future 
should be on this line. For the step from 
total disfranchisement to municipal suf- 
frage is farther than from municipal to 
State suffrage. Having acquired the 
former, the momentum of the force which 
brought us to this point will carry us to 
the other, and the great contest will be 
ended. 


— ~e 


THE VALUE OF MONEY. 


The adventures of two girls in Chicago, 
as related by one of them, may prove sug- 
gestive to other young people. 

One of the girls was continually ex- 
claiming, ‘‘How cheap this lace 
**What a bargain in ribbons,” ‘‘This cloth 
is going for a song,” and the close of her 
first day in the great stores found her 
pocketbook depleted and her arms loaded 
with remnants of so-called bargains, none 
of which exactly suited her. The other 
shopper spent no more money than her 
friend, but she purchased just the dress 
pattern that she desired, gloves of the 
exact shade that would be most service- 
able, and a simple, becoming hat that 
spoke unmistakably of city style and 
elegance. 

“Why is it,” the younger girl ex- 
claimed, almost in tears, ‘‘that you get so 
much more for fifty dollars than I ever 
can?” 

‘Because, the other replied lacor- 
ically, ‘‘I do not fritter.” 

One of the greatest benefits which re- 
dound .to the self-supporting girl is the 
proper appreciation of the value of money. 
The girl who has fingered her typewriter 
in a close office all winter in order to 
spend her vacation at the Fair, will be less 
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likely to indulge in needless extravagances 
than the girl who has taken a check from 
her father’s ready hand. She learns by 
experience that some things are super- 
ficial and some are essential, and she 
saves on the one to spend on the other. 
She learns to sink trifles and know solid 
values; to plan at home what she is to 
buy, deciding definitely upon color, ma- 
terial, quantity and price, and not allow- 
ing herself to fluctuate under the elo- 
quence of the salesman. Above all she 
learns never to buy a thing because it is 
cheap.—Lucy Elliot Keeler in The Con- 
gregationalist. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A new edition is promised of Mrs. 
Harris’ ‘‘Rutledge,” one of the most pop- 
ular American novels. 

‘*Home Patriotism,” by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, is the significant title of an 
interesting article in the Jndependent of 
Oct. 12. 

Readers of ‘Japanese Girls and Wom- 
en’ will welcome Miss Bacon's new 
book, ‘‘A Japanese Interior,” in which 
she describes from observation the home 
and school life of the Japanese. 

The Home for Aged and Infirm He- 
brews, organized originally by the late 
Mrs. Hannah Leo, was one of the earliest 
institutions in this country to admit 
women to its executive board; not as an 
auxiliary committee, but on an equal foot- 
ing with its men directors. 


The October Atlantic Monthly contaius 
articles by women; among others ‘‘The 
Undertime of the Year,” by Edith M. 
Thomas, ‘After the Deluge,” by Annie 
Eliot. A continuation of Charles Egbert 
Craddock’s ‘‘His Vanished Star,” and the 
opening of a new story by Elizabeth Ca- 
vazza, entitled ‘*The Man from Aidone.” 

The October Century contains letters 
from Walt Whitman to his mother, cover- 
ing his time of service in Union hospitals. 
They are printed verbatim et literatim, as it 
would be impossible to transform Whit- 
man’s style into conventional English. 
They show an affectionate and human 
side of his character, and are accompanied 
by a photograph of him of the war period. 

Colonel Carroll D. Wright, commis. 
sioner of labor, furnishes to the Octo- 
ber Forum the first trustworthy compara- 
tive analysis ever made of wages and 
living prices during the last half-century. 
Wages, he shows, have steadily increased 
and living expenses relatively diminished, 
and he cites figures from many trades in 
support of his conclusions. 

Dr. Francis Dowling, of Cincinnati, has 
published the result of his examination 
into the effect of tobacco chewing on the 
eyes. The experiments covered 3,000 
cases, and showed that 95 per cent. suf- 
fered with visual troubles, and nearly as 
many exhibited muscular deterioration. 
It was also demonstrated that tobacco- 
chewing is far more hurtful than smoking. 

Four articles of special interest to 
women appear in the October North Amer- 
ican Review,viz. :‘*The Women of To-day.” 
These will be ‘British Women and Local 
Government,” by the Earl of Meath; 
‘The Tyranny of the Kitchen,” by Cath- 
erine Selden ; ‘‘American Life and Physical 
Deterioration,” by Dr. Cyrus Edson, and 
‘Women and the World,” by Bertha 
Monroe Rickofl. 

Woman’s emancipation is the keynote 
of half the ‘‘congresses”’ at the World’s 
Fair. At the insurance congress the 
ladies were represented by a paper de- 
manding that rates of insurance of men 
and women be equalized. The few com- 
panies that insure women at all charge $5 
a thousand higher than for the men, and it 
is claimed that the mortality is not materi- 
ally different for the two sexes. 

In Harper's Bazar for October 7 will be | 
found “‘A Magnificent Deception,” by | 
Virginia Franklyn, a strong, short story, | 
gracefully told. ‘Kindergartens of Cali- | 
fornia,” by Mrs. Frank Gay Williams, de- 
scribes the kindergarten movement in its | 
inception, from the standpoint of philan- | 
thropy. This article has three illustra- | 
tions, including a portrait of Mrs. Sarah | 
B. Cooper. Aninteresting sketch of Mrs. 
Roger A. Pryor is embellished with her | 
portrait. 

Rev. Dr. Hiram Bingham, who with his 
wife, is about to sail from San Francisco | 
for the Gilbert Islands, has completed a ; 
translation of the Bible for the natives of | 
those islands, where he has been a mis- | 
sionary for many years. Mrs. Bingham 
is the author of several schoolbooks for | 
the islanders, and is at present working on | 
an arithmetic, a task which offers many 
difficulties on account of the lack of 
equivalents in the Gilbert Island language | 
for many arithmetical terms. Certain of 
them Mrs. Bingham has been obliged to | 
coin. Dr. Bingbam was at one time com- 
mander of the missionary ship Morning 
Star. 





It should not be forgotten hereafter 
that an important work which was decided 
to be rather too large and too formidable 
to be undertaken by the authorities of a 
State, aided by several committees of 
business men of large experience, was 
turned over to a woman, not only without 
a question as to the wisdom of the pro- 
ceeding, but to the general satisfaction of 
the public. We are of the opinion that 
Miss Barton ought to be allowed to vote— 
if she wants to. Her “sphere” is cer- 
| tainly as large as that of a cyclone or 
earthquake at any rate.— Charleston News 
and Courier. 

There is more reading done in our farm 
neighborhoods than in our cities; and the 
good farm home has its newspapers al- 
| ways, and its magazines frequently. Nor 
|are the districts schools so inferior, 
| though their quality varies. With a good 
teacher, the country district school is 
better than the city graded school, be- 
cause it is more free from machinery and 
better adapted to develop the individu- 
ality of pupils. Hundreds of men and 
women of high standing to-day are thank- 
ful for the little wooden country school- 
house of their childhood in which the 
educational methods pursued were in- 
finitely more scientific than those now 
followed in many of our city schools.— 
Sketch of Leland Sanford, August Review 
of Reviews. 
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Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. For particu- 
lars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2lst Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


44th Annual ‘Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4 years 
gretes course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 

linical work offers superior advan students, 
who are also admit to the clinics “ot > public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., 
DeaN, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's JouRNAL Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of DoublesLeaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s JovuRNAL Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea-for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Heury B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John DV. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
e Equa! Rights for Women, by George William 

urtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 





Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrab. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
ge $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Leen Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 





THE "ADVERTISING 


| Of Hood's Sarsaparilla is always within 
| the bounds of reason because it is true; it 
‘always appeals to the sober, common 
sense of thinking people because it is 
| true; and it is always fully substantiated 
by endorsements, which, in the financial 
world would be accepted without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

Hoop’‘s PILts cure liver ills, constipa- 
tiou, biliousness, jaundice, sick headache, 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1893. 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo 
rat ay Ay ~ and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are admitted to Clinies in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of — York. For announcements 


and information a 
EMILY BI SLACK WELL. M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D, 


Office, 2 Park —— 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, paptectanty diseases of 
women and chil 

The Doctor is ee ge zodeetio in her practice, also 

a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 

the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 

2° closed, the time being given wholly to clty prac: 





The Doctor's free genes for the poor is a 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, 





Boston, 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 
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Beat for Health, Eco- 
nomy and Beauty. 


Bourtons at front ir- 
stead of CLASPS. 
RING BUCKLE at hip 
for Hose supporters. 
Tape-fasten But- 
tons ont pull off. ff 
Cord - Edge Button 
oles--1 cate wear out, 


FIT ALL 1 
Infants to Adul 


Send for r illustrated 
circular to 


FERRIS BROS.., 9 34 be ay New York 
for Sale by ALL _ LEADINC RETAILERS. 
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ing, all other 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





indigestion. 


Physicians and Surgeons 


and sen- : are 
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ROBERT BONNER 
Superintending the shoeing of 


Sunol with the Putnam Nail. 





Pasar Ene Stock Farm, 
R & SIBLEY, 
LIN Venamee Gon PA., Feb. 16, 1893, 
PUTNAM NAL CO., Neponset, Mass 
GENTLEMEN: —Replyin to your favor of the 
14th inst., will state that I have used the Put- 
nam Nail and others, butit has come to the 
point with me now where I will not allow any 
other nail to than the Putnam Hot- 
Forged NailifI can preventit. While there 
be others as good, I know what these are, 
end cannot afford to make experiments, 
Very respectfully yours, 


The Putnam Nail is the only ex- 
clusively Hot-Forged and Ham- 
mer-Pointed nail. 

Look in your smith’s shoeing 
box, if the nails have smooth 
edges for the whole length they 
are the PUTNAM, for they are 
Hammer-Pointed and are not 
sheared. 





The above picture, from a photo represent- 
ing? Mr. Bonner in the act of handing his smith 
utnam nail, while superintending the shoe- 
ing of Sunol, will be sent in the form of a half 
tone, size, 5x8, on thick, white paper, with 
wide margin, on receipt of 2 cent stamp for 
postage, ete, 


PUTNAM NAIL CO, 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 





SHE SINCS 


The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 
America —the half million sweet voices of fire- 
side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 
dressing is flexibility of voice— 
No prima donna ever sang with 
uncomfortable corset — the 
Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Co., Boston, Mass, 








5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESSSDAYLIGHT 


or lGurs AND SHADOWS OF NEW. TORE ini 


t t We r- world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN © tkLL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lymai n Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions from flash light Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 
The fastest selling book evr published. Agenta Wanted,— 
both Men and Women. We Gree Credit. Extra 
- dd f: nh Freights. Outi Write for circulars to 

. ee s1 ae i, baa Ly, Con 


cial’ GAZI for 
WORTH GAZ! 
a New, C — ok iNGT ‘ON’ - 5 MAC for the F NE 
f fee 


Primfull of good things for all,— 
e Brightest. Purest. Best 






pg ay = A, 
0 Se Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark. 5 cok 
scores of others write for it. The best chance ever offered to 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Adress as above. 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The finest ‘site in Woburn for 
a public institution, summer boardin, ng -house, private 
residence, or subdivision into building lots. Only 
half a mile from two railroad stations, and half = 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Address. Mrs. Sa 








| T. Converse, r German Place, Woburn, on 
promises ork Blackwell, 3 Park St. 
— Will — “any real estate ent who first 


uleioons a buyer, a commission of Bi per per oums, in 
case a sale is eff. cted to the party int 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Ocr. 18, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Last week the New York letter was so 
long that there seemed no space for the 
names of the persons nominated for dele- 
gates-at-large to the constitutional con- 
vention by the Democratic and Republi- 
can Conventions. They are as follows: 

Democrats — Allen C. Beach, Watertown; 
Jacob Stern. Erie County ; Henry Bacon, Orange 
County; C. E. Patterson, Troy; Geo. J. Mazee, 
Schuyler County; Edward A. Botts, Oneida 
County ; John D. Henderson. Herkimer County ; 
John Hackett, Dutchess County; W. P. Cant- 
well, Franklin County; Clarence A. Farnham, 
Allegheny County; Nicholas N. Bauker, Fulton 
County ; H. G. Greenleaf, Monroe County; Ed- 
ward W. Hoyt, Saratoga; Martin S. Lynch, 
Tioga; J. Horatio Earl!, Onondaga. 

Republicans—Joseph H. Choate, New York 
County; Elihu Root, New York County; Ed- 
ward Lauterbach, New York County; Jesse 
Johnson, Kings County; Fred W. Holls, West- 
chester County; Michiel Herschberger, Orange 
County ; J. Rider Cady, Columbia County ; Jobn 
F. McDonough, Albany County; Jobn M. Fran- 
cis, Rensselaer County; John F. Parkhurst, 
Steuben County ; Commodore P. Vedder, Catta- 
raugus County : John I. Gilbert, Franklin Coun- 
ty; Augustus Frank, Wyoming County; Wil- 
liam P. Goodell, Onondaga County; Daniel H. 
MeMillan, Erie County. 

Among these names we find on both 
lists friends of our cause. Of the Demo- 
crats, in addition to our foremost cham- 
pion, Colonel Greenleaf, there are Messrs. 
Patterson, Cantwell, Farnham and Hoyt, 
who are known to be favorable. Among 
the Republicans, Messrs. Vedder, Choate, 
Root, Cady and Frank may no doubt be 
depended upon. 

The nominations for delegates-at-large, 
by senatorial districts, have been made in 
this city by the Democrats, and among 
the names are several well-known friends. 
Messrs. Wm. C. Whitney, Frank S. Fitz- 
gerald, John Bigelow, Josef Koch, John 
F. Carroll, Nelson Smith, Andrew W. 
Green and Michael J. Mulqueen. The 
Republican nominations have not yet 
been made. 

The women of the State have voted in 
large numbers at the school elections. 
At Flushing, Long Island, there was re- 
cently an exciting contest over the elec- 
tion to filla vacancy on the Board of Edu- 
cation. The Good Citizenship League, 
composed of about one hundred and fifty 
representative women, nominated Profes- 
sor Chester, of Huntington. They labored 
faithfully for their candidate and got out 
a large number of women voters, but he 
was defeated. 

Nominations of women for the office of 
School Commissioner are now numerous 
throughout the State. In addition to 
those already given in the JOURNAL, Miss 
Dolly A. Merritt has been named by the 
School Commissioners’ Convention at 
White Plains. In Oneida County the con- 
test promises to be very lively. The Dem- 
ocrats have nominated four women. In 
the First District, Miss Cora A. Davis; 
Second District, Miss Clara L. Kellogg; 
Third District, Mrs. Nellie K. Tibbetts; 
Fourth District, Miss Jessie A. Burr. The 
Republicans have nominated one woman 
in the First District, Miss Lillian Stephen- 
son. ‘This young lady resides in Whites- 
boro’, which is also the home of Miss Da- 
vis, so that the contest there will be an 
exciting one. The nomination of Miss 
Davis, the Democratic candidate, has 
been endorsed by the Prohibitionists, and 
there is every promise of a close election. 

Three years ago, Mrs. Tibbetts and Miss 
Mayhew were nominated and elected by 
Democrats in two strongly Republican 
districts. This year the Republicans of 
Oneida seem to fear overwhelming defeat, 
and, in order to prevent women from vot- 
ing at the election for commissioners, a 
committee waited on Hon. Charles M. 
Denison, supervisor of elections for the 
Northern District of the State, and asked 
him to give an opinion as to the eligibility 
of women as voters. Mr. Denison has 
suggested that the clause in Article 2, 
Section 1, of the State Constitution, which 
declares that “‘every male citizen” may 
vote, would seem to imply that female 
citizens may not vote. But the various 
acts securing school] suffrage come under 
the general body of school laws, and it 
has never been disputed that the Legisla- | 
ture has power to confer this privilege. 
The language of the original law is ex- 
plicit. 

No person shall be deemed to be ineligible to 


serve as any school officer, or to vote at any 
school meeting by reason of sex. 

These are the words of the Act under 
which women have voted for thirteen 
years. The School Commissioner Act, 
passed 1892, provides: 

Sec. 1. All persons without regard to sex, 
who are eligible to the office of School Commis- 
sioner, and have the other qualifications now re- | 
quired by law, shall have the right to vote for 
School Commissioners in the various Commis- 
sioner districts of the State. } 

The women of the State must not be | 
deterred from claiming their rights by 
any terrorizing on the part of the enemies 
of their freedom. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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7 some of the lovel 
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have just been received at 
Temple Place. 
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To merit the good opinion and continued favors of the Ladies of New England 
is the prize they wish to secure, and they therefore desire to call to the notice of all visitors: 


That they show goods—because it is their 


and without the use of persuasion, endeavoring to please all and give offence to none. 


business and delight—with a cheerful demeanor 
Under 


these established conditions they invite a careful examination of this season’s offerings in 


Silks and Woollen Dress 


Goods, 


Ladies’ Cotton Underwear, 
Costumes, Cloaks and Furs, 
Girls’ Garments, Laces and 
Trimmings, Infants’ Trousseaux. 


On comparison with the offerings of other 
will be found 


houses—the only test of excellence—their stock 


VERY CHOICE, 


And Offered at Prices that Cannut Be Reasonably Lowered. 


214 BOYLSTON 


STREET. 








MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, at the Parlia- 
ment of Religions, said: 


I only hope you may be able not only 
to listen, but also to hear me. Your 
charity must multiply my small voice, 
and do some such miracle as was done 
when the loaves and fishes fed the multi- 
tude in the ancient time. I have been 
listening to what our honored friend 
(Professor Wilkinson) has said, and yet, 
before I say anything on my own account, 
I want to take the word Christianity back 
to Christ himself, back to the mighty 
heart whose pulse seems to throb through 
the world to-day, that endless fountain 
of charity, out of which I believe has come 
all true progress and all civilization that 
deserve the name. As a woman, I do not 
wish to dwell upon any trait of exclu- 
siveness which belongs to a time when 
such exclusiveness perhaps could not be 
helped, and which may have been put in 
where it was not expressed. [Applause. } 
I go back to that great spirit which con- 
templated a sacrifice for the whole of hu- 
manity. ‘That sacrifice is not one of ex 
clusion, but of an infinite and endless and 
joyous inclusion. [Great applause.) And 
I thank God for it. I have turned my 
back to-day upon the great show in Jack- 
son Park in order to see a greater spec- 
tacle here. The daring voyage of Co- 
lumbus across an unknown sea we all re- 
member with deep gratitude. All that 
we have done and all that we are now 
doing is not too much to do honor to the 
loyalty and courage of that one inspired 
man. But the voyages of so many valo- 
rous souls into the unknown infinite of 
thought, into the deep questions of the 
soul between men and God—oh, what a 
voyage is that! Oh, what a sea to sail! 
And I thought, coming to this Parliament 
of Religions, we shall have found a port 
at last; after many wanderings we shall 
have come to the one great harbor where 
all the fleets can ride, where all the ban- 
ners can be displayed, and on each banner 
will be written, so bright that it will 
efface the herald’s blazon, these words 
that Paul uttered in Athens: ‘To the 
unknown God,” to the God who is not 
unknown because we doubt Him; not un- 
known because we do not feel that He is 
the life of our life, the soul of our soul, 
the light of the world in which we live 
and move, but because He, being infinite, 
transcends our powers; and all humanity, 
speaking from every standpoint, saying 
all that it can, and all that it knows, can- 
not say that it knows Him. [Great ap- 
plause. ] 

I hoped and still hope from this parlia- 
ment something very positive in the way 
of agreement and practical action will 
come forth. It has certainly been very 
edifying. My limited strength has not 
allowed me to attend here very much, 


but I know and we all know the drift of | 


what has been going on here. It has 
been extremely edifying to hear the good 
theories of duty and morality and piety 
which the various religions advocate. I 


will put them all on one basis, Christian, | 


Jewish and ethnic. But what I think we 
want now to do is to inquire why the 
practice of all the nations, our own as 
well as any other, is so much at variance 
with those noble precepts. [Applause. ] 

These great founders of religion have 
made the true sacrifice. They have taken 
a noble human life, full of every human 
longing and passion and power and aspira- 
tion, and they have taken it all to try and 
find out something about this question of 
what God meant man to be and does 
mean him to be. But, while they have 
made this great sacrifice, how is it with 
the multitude of us? Are we making 
any sacrifice at all? We think it was 
very well that those heroic spirits should 
study, should agonize and bleed for us. 
But what do we do? . 

It seems to me very important that 
from this parliament should go forth a 
fundamental agreement as to what is 
religion and as to what is not religion. 
I need not repeat any definition of what 
religion is. t think you will all say 
that it is aspiration; the pursuit of 
the divine in the human; the sacrifice of 
everything to duty for the sake of God 
and of agg? and of our own individ- 
ual dignity. hat is it that passes for 
religion? In some countries magic passes 
for religion, and there is one thing I wish, 


in view particularly of the ethnic faiths, 
could be made very prominent—that re- 
ligion is not magic. In many countries 
it is supposed to be so. You do some- 
thing that will bring you good luck. 
It is for the interest of the priesthoods to 
cherish that idea. Of course the idea of 
advantage in this life and in another life 
is very strong, and rightly very strong, 
in all human breasts. Therefore, it is 
for the advantage of the priesthoods to 
make it be supposed that they have in 
their possession certain tricks, certain 
charms which will give you either some 
particular luck or prosperity in this 
world, or possibly the privilege of im- 
mortal happiness. Now this is not re- 
ligion ; this is most mischievous irreligion ; 
and I think this parliament should say 
once for all that the name of God and the 
names of his saints are not things to con- 
jure with. [Great applause. ] 

Europe to-day is afflicted with a terri- 
ble scourge—Europe, and I think other 
continents. This scourge is generated by 
a pilgrimage which pious Mohammedans 
—there may be some present—are led to 
suppose is for the benefit of their souls. 
They go to a spot which they consider 
sacred; they die; they perish by thou- 
sands; their animals perish; a terrible 
atmosphere is generated which flies all 
over the globe, and we do not know how 
soon this pestilence will reach us. {It 
seems to me that we, at this Parliament 
of Religions, can ask any who represent 
that religion here to say that this pil- 
grimage is not areligion. A pilgrimage 
which poisons whole continents, and 
sweeps away men, women and children 
by thousands, has nothing to do with re- 
ligionatall. [Great applause.] It would 
be for the benefit of the whole world if 
we could take that stand. 

Then I may say another thing. Noth- 
ing is religion which puts one individual 
absolutely above others, and surely noth- 
ing is religion which puts one sex above 
the other. Religion is primarily our re- 
lation to the Supreme, to God Himself. 
It is for Him to judge; itis for Him to say 
where we belong, who is highest and 
who is not; of that we know nothing. 
And any religion which will sacrifice a 
certain set of human beings for the en- 
joyment or aggrandizement or advantage 
of another is no religion. It is a thing 
which may be allowed, but it is against 
true religion. And any religion compel- 
ling women to be sacrificed to the brutal- 
ity of men is no religion. From this par- 
liament let some valorous, new, strong 
and courageous influence go forth, and 
let us have here an agreement of all 
faiths for one good end, for one good 
thing—really for the glory of God, 
really for the salvation of humanity from 
all that is low and animal and unworthy 
and undivine. 








DrEss REFORM GARMENTS. In the 
making of ladies’ garments the dictates of 
fashion are generally followed to the ex- 

| clusion of common sense and the sacrifice 
of comfort. There are exceptions to all 
rules. The dresses and garments made on 
| scientific principles by Mrs. E. M. Briggs, 
| of 131 Tremont Street, are elegant in 
| style, sensible, comfortable and durable. 
In undergarments, which are a special- 
| ty with Mrs. Briggs, the best unshrink- 
|able silk sponge flannel is used. This 
| flannel and the method of cutting to give 
a natural and perfect fit is highly praised 
| by many ladies who have worn them, and 
| the garments are recommended by physi- 
| cians as the most healthful in use. Only 
| the most skilful workwomen are employed 
in the manufacture of these goods and 
| the utmost satisfaction is guaranteed to 
| ladies who may patronize this Dress 
| Reform establishment. Mrs. Briggs is 
thoroughly practical and experienced in 
the business and will be found a very 
affable and pleasant woman to do business 
| with. See advertisement in another col- 
| umn. 
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CURE FOR LIQUOR AND MORPHINE. 

We take pleasure in announcing to the 
people of Boston that the German Rem- 
edy Company have opened an institute in 
the Hotel Pelham, where they are now 
effecting some most remarkable cures of 
the liquor and morphine habits. Parties 
having friends who are thus afflicted 
would do well to call and see them. 








THE DRAMA. 


GRAND OPERA House.—The comedians, 


Hallen and Hart, have earned a reputation | 
in Boston second to none in the musical | 
pay their | 
pera House | 


comedy line. Next week the 

annual visit and at the Grand Or 
will present their new, bright, sparkling, 
musical, witty comedy, entitled **The 
Idea.”’ Hallen and Hart have been identi- 
fied with “Later On,” a stage creation 
which obtained prominence for its origi- 
nality and success. Hallen and Hart have 
gathered about them a company of versa- 
tile people. Musically ‘The Idea” will he 
tuneful, and several prominent artists will 
be heard in new and popular songs. ‘The 


company includes besides the stars, JJ. | 


Aldrich Libbey, Al. Wilson, Larry 
Dooley, C. B. Lawler, W. S. Francis, 
Albert Hawthorne, Richard Reab, Mar- 
guerite LeMar, Mollie Fuller, Fanny 
Bloodgood, Carrie DeMar, Loretta Mor- 


| gan, Edith Murray, Gennie Giovini. J. 





Aldrich Libbey, the well-known tenor, 
who will be seen at the Grand O era 
House next week, is a Somerville boy. 
He has been seen in nearly all the comic 
operas which have visited Boston the past 
few seasons. 
with Francis Wilson’s *‘Lion Tamer.” 


a 


PARK THEATRE.—The Park Theatre 
play-house is still the successful attrac 
tion. ‘*Venus’” continues to hold her 
audiences spellbound as they gaze at the 
exquisite loveliness of her face and the 
artistic blending of her surroundings. 
Mr. E. E. Rice’s production is probably 
the most brilliant presentation of a musi- 
cal attraction ever seen in Boston. Its 
popularity has continued unabated for 
six weeks. The seventh week will begin 
next Monday, and the large advance sale 
would indicate that it will continue to be 
the highest bidder for popular favor. 
New effects are constantly added, and the 
opera runs with snap and fire, which with 
the tuneful numbers, makes up an even- 
ing of thorough enjoyment. Camille 
D’Arville with her bewitching costumes 
and lovely voice is delightful as Prince 
Kam. Hallen Mostyn as the Grand 
Llama never allows a joke to be classed 
among the back numbers. Henry Mac- 
Donough is the Royal Astrologer. These 
two comedians, with Donald Que, Jr.. and 
Camille D‘Arville, form a remarkab'e 
quartette in comic opera. Fannie Johns- 
ton is winning great favor by singing 
her pretty ballad, while Trixie Friganza, 
with her Spanish beauty, makes an. excel- 
lent foil. Belle Thorne represents an 
ideal Goddess of Beauty. A distinctive 
hit, and one heard whistled about the 
streets, is the duet by Miss Cora t'innie 
and Hallen Mostyn, entitled ‘Oh, for the 
good old times.” The charming little 
Regaloncita, so popular in ‘1492,.” and 


her two little sisters, though the smallest, | 


are by no means the least pleasing. Mon- 
day evening, October 30th, the cel-bra- 
tion of the 50th performance will be ob 
served. As the seats at the Park Theatre 
are on sale three weeks in advance for 
‘*Venus” the demand for seats for this 
night, one week from Monday next, has 
been large, and a brilliant occasion is ex- 
pected. 
wuaniilinans 

HOLLIs STREET THEATRE.—Instead of 
‘‘The Algerian’ continuing its engage- 
ment at the Hollis, arrangements have 
been made by Manager Isaac B. Rich 
which will result in that excellent organ- 
ization known as Charles Frohman’s 
Comedians being seen at that theatre, 
beginning next Monday, in the successful 
military comedy, ‘‘The Other Man.” 
This company has just concluded an ex- 
tended and prosperous run at the Garden 
Theatre, New York, which extended over 
one hundred nights, and where it was 
pronounced to be one of the cleverest 
comedies of the season. Mr. Frohman’s 
organization is one of the best known 
companies now extant, and includes such 
artistic people as Joseph Holland, Thom- 
as Burns, Herbert Standing, Harry 
Brown, Charles 8. Abbe, William Lewers, 
T. U. Valentine, Joseph Adleman, R. G. 
Thomas, Joseph Humphreys, Tony Ed- 
dinger, Guy Nichols, Thomas Fitz Clark, 
Raymond Hamilton, Leo Dietrichstein, 
Benjamin Butler Davenport, Charles Day- 
ton, Henrietta Crosman, Margaret Robin- 
son, Beverly Sitgreaves, Margaret Craven. 
‘The Other Man” can hardly fail to du- 
plicate its New York success. The cast 
and the mounting will be the same as 
was seen during the New York run. 
Matinees will be given on Wednesday and 
Saturday. 

<iemidiiiaeions 

COLUMBIA THEATRE. — Miss Pauline 
Hall and her opera company will appear 
at the Columbia, Oct. 23, in the opera, 


His last appearance was | 





| A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of ail in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
| Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


| 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


| SPECIAL NOTICES 

















Shorthand.—W anted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





A lady of marked literary ability and exiensive 
travel ia the West wishes to secure regular or occa- 

| sional work in writing for newspapers in this city, 
or any literary work that would occupy a few hours 


daily. C.C., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


French and German.— Mrs. Helen Fuller 


Nicholas, 53 Temple Street, Boston, desires a few 
pupils in French or German. She acquired a prac- 
tical knowledge of both languages as a child, in 


Europe, which is a special advantage as to accent. 








Visitors to Washington, D. C., can obtain 
good accommodations at Wimodaughsis, 1328 I St., 
N. W. Washington, D.C. Location central; rooms 
large andairy. Terms, $1 per day. Two persons 
in one room, 75 cents each. Extra cots in room, 50 
cents each. For further information, address ADA 
L. SMITH, Supt. 

The Woman s Journal Pariors, 3 Park St. 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,small parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sundey. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tuee- 
day afternoons. 

~ 


REMOVAL. | 


Mr. SAMUEL APPLETON 
wishes to inform his patrons that 
he has removed to 7 Temple 
Place, Room 24, opposite R. H. 
Stearns & Co., 2d Floor. Take 





| Elevator. 


Chiropodist Department 
‘same building), Room 65. 
Boston, October, 1893. 


_ LADIES — 


can now have their STRAW and FELT HATS 
made into the LATEST FALL STYLES. 


STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


4785 WASHINGTON STREET, 
NEARLY OPPOSITE TEMPLE PLACE, 


Classes for Attendants: 


in the care of convalescents, feeble elderly people 
and little children, begin Oct. 1, continuing through 
the winter, under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Emergency and Hygiene Association. Apply to 


MISS D. H. KINNEY, 
88 Charles Street. 


THE ALPHA WAISTS, 
Infants’ Perfect Outfits. 


Something New for Ladies, Children and 
Infants. 





Mrs. H. Scott Hutchinson will give talks on 
dress and health; at the same time exhibit a full 
line of garments, showing how all may be 
healthfully and beautifully dressed. 

All garments at reasonable prices. Mrs. S. T. 
Converse, Patentee. Address (or call) letters 
concerning lectures or clothing to 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 





‘*The Honeymooners.” This beautiful 
songstress presents to the public pod 
season, her manager announces, the 

most worthy production to which she has | 
ever given her talents. “The Honey- 
mooners” is the latest production of the 
fun-making gifts of C. M. S. McLellan. 
editor of Town Topics, and the musical 
gems of William Furst, composer of the 
‘Isle of Champagne.” The scenery and | 
costumes are brand new, depicting the rich 
architecture and gorgeous fashions of the 
enchanted kingdom of Rootytootoot. The 
company is the best that judgment and 
money could bring together; accompany- 
ing the prima donna is Richard Golden, 
the finest comedian of the American 
stage; Miss Caroline Hamilton, the prima 
donna of the Bostonians; Alf C. Wheelan, 
Tom Ricketts, Eva Davenport and Helen 
Dunbar, with a large chorus of pretty 
girls. Miss Hall plays a wandering Swi-s 
pedjar lad, a dainty role, with opportu- 
nities better than she has ever had before. 
She sings several catchy solos and duets. 
“The Honeymooners” is altogether a 
comic opera On a grand opera scale. Mr. 
Golden’s return to the stage will no doubt 
be appreciated by the public at large, and 
Manager McLellan’s business sagacity in 
getting this comedian is greatly to be 
commended. Secure seats well in ad- 
vance. 








MANAGER OF SALESROOM, 


131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THEE.G.HALL CLEANSING C0. 
Cottage Farm, Boston. 
Established 1882. Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 








Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if desired. Price List on APPLICATION. 








MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


er 





——— 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St., Boston. 
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